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LONDON COACHING HOUSES IN 1680. 


Many inquiries are made from time to 
‘time as to inns in London which have existed 
at various periods. In a scarce and curious 
little volume entitled ‘ The Present State of 
London,’ by Thomas De Laune, published 
in 1681, there is an interesting list of inns 
er taverns in London and Southwark at 
which carriers’ carts and coaches called to 
take up goods and passengers, on different 
days of the week, for all parts of the country. 
The vehicles are variously described as 
wagons, coaches, or carriers’ carts, and for 
the greater distances appear to have come 
in on one day, and gone out on the following ; 
whilst those from adjacent towns came in and 
left on the same day. 

Some of the most notable houses or those 
having curious signs are referred to by 
Mr. Philip Norman in his valuable work on 
‘London Signs and Inscriptions,’ 1897. 
These I have marked with an asterisk. 
Most of them were in the district now known 
as ‘“‘ the City,” or just outside; one was in 
Westminster; and those ot Southwark I 
have tabulated by themselves. 


De Laune’s book (or at least my copy of 
it) has no index, so these inns are not easy 
to find under their names. The author 
describes the chapter from which this list 
is compiled as ‘An Alphabetical Account 
of all the Carriers, Wagoners, and Stage 
Coaches that comes [sic] to the several Inns 
in London, Westminster, and Southwark,’ 
&c., so that in all probability the following 
names form a tolerably complete list of 
the hostelries of the metropolis in the latter 
part of the reign of Charles II. The word 
‘“The”’ forming the prefix to the title in 
every instance except that of Gerrard’s 
Hali, I have omitted for alphabetical con- 
venience. 

In London. 


Angel, in St. Giles; behind St. Clements. 

Axe, in Aldermanbury. 

Bear and Ragged Staff, in Smithfield. 

Bell, in Friday St.; in Aldersgate St.; in Holborn. 
*Bell-Savage, on Ludgate Hill. 

Black Horse, near the Mews-Gate. 

Black Lyon, in Water Lane. 

Black Swan, in Holborn. 

Blossoms Inn, in Lawrence Lane. 

Blue Boar, in Holborn ; in Whitechapel ; without 


gate. 
*Bolt in Tun, in Fleet St. 
Bull, in Bishopsgate ; in Holborn. 
Bull and Mouth, by Aldersgate. 
Castle, in Smithfield ; in Wood St. 
Castle and Falcon, in Aldersgate St. 
Chequer, near Charing Cross ; in Holborn. 
Cock, in Aldersgate St. 
Cock and Dolphin, in Gray’s Inn Lane. 
Cross Keys, in Gracechurch St.; in Whitecross 
St.; in Wood St. 
Crown, without Aldgate; in the Haymarket ; in 
Holborn. 
Crown and Coach and Horses, in High Holborn. 
Dark House, at Billingsgate. 
— without Bishopsgate. 
Eagle and Child, in the Strand. 
Four Swans, in ishopsgate. 
George, in Aldersgate St.; by Holborn Conduit ; 
in West Smithtield; in King St., Westminster. 
*Gerrards Hall, in Basing Lane. 
Green Dragon, in Bishopsgate. 
Greyhound, in Holborn. 
Ipswich Arms, in Cullum St. 
atherine Wheel, without Bishopsgate. 
King’s Arms, on Holborn Bridge, in Leadenhall St. 
King’s Head, in Gray’s Inn Lane ; in Leadenhall 
St.; in the Old C ange ; near Charing Cross. 
Maidenhead, in St. Giles’s. 
Mermaid, in Carter Lane. 
Nag’s Head, without Aldgate. 
Pewter Platter, in St. John’s St. 
Pewter Pot, in Leadenhall St. 
Ram, in West Smithfield. 
Ram’s Head, in Fenchurch St. 
Red Lyon, in Aldersgate St.; in Holborn ; in Red 
Cross St. 
Rose, on Holborn Bridge; in Smithfield. 
Saracen’s Head, in Aldgate; in Carter Lane; in 
Friday St. 
Spread Eagle, in Gracechurch St. 
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Star, on Fish St. Hill. 
Sun Dial, in Old St. 
Swan, in St. John’s St.; near Somerset House. 
*Swan with Two Necks, in Lad Lane. 
Talbot, in the Strand. : 
Three Cups, in Aldersgate St.; in Bread St. 
Three Nuns, without Aldgate. 
Unicorn, in the Hay-market. 
Vine, in Bishopsgate St.; in Old St. 
White Bear,in Lime Street. 
White Hart, at Charing Cross ; in High Holborn. 
White Horse, in Fleet St.; without Cripplegate. 
White Swan, without Bishopsgate ; on Holborn 
Windmill, in Shoe Lane. 
In Southwark. 
*George. 
Greyhound. 
*Half Moon. 
Katherine Wheel. 
King’s Arms, in Barnaby St. 
King’s Head. 
Queen’s Head. 
Spur. 
albot. 
*White Hart. 
White Horse. ‘ 

There is an interesting note on Gerrards 
Hall in Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ under the heading 
of Bread Street Ward, and the building 
seems to have escaped the Great Fire. It 
is also interesting to observe that most, if 
not all, of the streets named, exist at the 
present day. I am not sure if Lad Lane 
does so; but it did so recently as 1831, 
and is described by Elmes as “ the first 
turning on the right in Wood Street, going 
from Cheapside ; it extends to Milk Street.” 

Wan. 

Plumstead. 


T. L. PEACOCK: CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PERIODICALS. 


Tuomas Love Peacock, who may be 
said in his teaching and practice to have 
been a bundle of inconsistencies, was a 
frequent contributor to the periodical lite- 
rature which he always did his best to 
ridicule and abuse. His activity in this 
respect has been nearly overlooked, for 
neither have his articles been sought out 
and collected, nor, except for a casual 
remark here and there, has any notice been 
taken of them. This statement naturally 
does not apply to ‘ The Four Ages of Poetry,’ 
‘Hore Dramatice, and ‘Memoir and 
Letters of Shelley,’ which were reprinted in 
Cole’s edition. Some.of Peacock’s other 


articles are mentioned by name in a letter 
of his addressed to a Mr. L’Estrange, and 
contained in Cole’s ‘ Biographical Notes.’ 


The following list is derived from this and 


other sources (the articles reproduced in 
Cole’s edition not being included) :— 


1822. ‘ The Nonnus.’—London Maga- 
zine, October, pp. 9. 

1827. Article on Thomas Moore’s ‘ Epicurean.’— 
Westminster Review, pp. 351-84. 

1830. Article on Thomas Moore’s ‘Letters and 
Journals of Lord Byron.’ — Westminster Review,. 
April, pp. 269-304. 

Article on ‘Memoirs, Correspondence, and 
Private Papers of Thomas Jefferson, late Presi- 
dent of the United States.’— Westminster Review, 
October, pp. 312-35. 

Also in the same number one on ‘Chronicles of 
London Bridge’ (pp. 401-15). 

1834. Articleon ‘Musical Reminicences,’ contain- 
ing an account of the Italian opera in England from 
1773, by the Earl of Mount Edgecumbe.—London 
and Westminster Review, April to July, pp. 173-87. 

1835-6. Article on ‘French Comic Romances.’— 
London and Westminster Review, July to January,. 
pp. 69-84. 

In the same number one on Bellini (pp. 467-80). 


The same number also contains an article: 


undoubtedly written by Peacock, on ‘The 
Epicier: Physiology of the French’ (pp. 


355-65), founded on a critique in the 
‘Revue Encyclopédique, Etudes Politiques. 


sur l’Epicier.’ As this article has been up 


to the present absolutely unmentioned as. 


one of Peacock’s, the reasons for its being his 
may be given: (1) The subject is a congenial 
and therefore likely one for him, and the 


article is entirely written in his style. (2): 


It has the same initials (M. 8. O.) attached 
to it that the two other articles in the same 
number of the London and Westminster bear, 
and under which the ‘Hore Dramatice’ 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine. (3) It 
contains the same promise to write an 
article on Paul de Kock which Peacock 
had made in two other articles in the same 


journal, and which, although thus thrice: 


made in its pages, he never fulfilled. 
1849. Article on ‘Indian Epie Poetry.’ — West- 


minster and Foreign Quarterly Review, October to: 


January number. 

1858. Article on ‘Chapelle and Bachaumont.’— 
Fraser’s Magazine, April, pp. 502-11. 

Article on ‘ Demetrius Gcicnen’ Greek transla- 
tions from the Sanskrit. — Fraser’s Magazine, 


November, pp. 596-608. 
1859. Avice on ‘ Miiller and Donaldson’s History 


of Greek Literature.’—Fraser’s Magazine, March, 
pp. 357-77. 

Finally, a long article on ‘Steam Naviga- 
tion’ in The Edinburgh Review (1835) may 
be mentioned. This was claimed for Pea- 
cock by the late Dr. Garnett. If the latter 
should be right, this article is certainly the 
most glaring example that can possibly be 


adduced for showing Peacock’s inconsis-- 
tency. That he should, immediately after: 


his scathing remarks on The Edinburgh 
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Review in ‘Crotchet Castle,’ have con- 
tributed to it, is, however, improbable ; 
and it is also unlikely that the man who 
laughed at Southey for writing the reviews 
of his own poems would show such a want 
of modesty and good taste as favourably to 
criticize the very evidence he had himself 
just given before a private committee of 
the House of Commons. Since the whole 
article is written in anything but Peacock’s 
style, and the references to him made in it 
so decidedly speak against the possibility 
of his being the author, it would be at least 
interesting to find out upon what grounds 
Dr. Garnett attributed it to him. 
A. B. Youne. 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE DOUGLAS 
CAUSE. 


In a previous note (10 S. iv. 85) I showed 
that the statement in Horace Walpole’s 
account of the great Douglas Cause which 
puzzled Sir Denis Le Marchant has been 
corroborated by John Taylor, and that the 
witness said to have been “convicted of 

erjury in another cause in France ”’ must 
lave been the redoubtable Dr. Michel 
Menager. Since I became aware of this 
accusation I have tried to discover whether 
it was justified, for, as his evidence decided 
the verdict in the famous Scotch law suit, 
the fair fame of the French physician is of 
considerable importance. Moreover, Andrew 
Stuart has demonstrated in the ‘ Letters to 
Lord Mansfield’ that the testimony of 
Menager is entitled to little credit ; and that 
he should have been proved guilty of bearing 
false evidence against his neighbour at a 
subsequent period would appear an appro- 
= destiny for the man. Owing to the 

indness of Mr. van Noorden, who has 
hunted up the facts with his usual acuteness 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale and the 
Archives Nationales of Paris, I have ob- 
tained some of the particulars that I required. 

Michel Menager was concerned in the 
celebrated affair of Jean Frangois Charles 
de Molette, Comte de Morangiés (March, 
1772-Sept., 1773), and was committed to 
the Conciergerie for perjury in September, 
1772 (Archives Nationales, Z2 3050, piéce 
24 bis). It appears probable that this is 
the incident alluded to by Horace Walpole 
and John Taylor, but the assertion of the 
latter that the French physician was “ sent 
to the galleys ”’ is not warranted by the facts. 
Indeed, after an imprisonment of some 
months, Menager appears to have been 


honourably acquitted by a decree d 
June 25, 1773 (Archives Nationales, Axi 
13, piéce No. 40). Thus, accepting the 
decision of the French court, we must deem 
him not guilty of the charges brought against 
him. Other circumstances, however, should 
be carefully weighed before a final verdict is. 
pronounced. The judicature of the old 
régime was utterly corrupt, and it is necessary 
to investigate all the charges brought against. 
the Comte de Morangiés before we can form 
a conclusion with regard to the innocence 
of him or his associates. He was accused 
of extorting money under false pretences 
from a widow and her son, and popular 
opinion seems to have been wholly on the 
side of the prosecution; but he was an 
aristocrat, and powerful influence appears. 
to have been exerted to secure his acquittal 
(‘Mémoires secrets de Bachaumont,’ vi. 
137-40, 142-6, 149-54, 180-81, 214, 254, 
oy 365, 370, 371; vii. 21-2, 27, 32-3, 55, 
Possibly, as the case forms one of the: 
causes célébres of France, it may be familiar 
to students of the period, and modern 
criticism may have dealt with it already. 
No doubt there are numerous reports in 
contemporary French newspapers. I shall 
be obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
will give me information on the subject. 
Menager, of course, played a subservient 
arb being merely called as a witness on 
ehalf of Morangiés; but a full review of 
the whole case will no doubt throw some- 
light upon his conduct. Voltaire wrote 
several vigorous pamphlets on behalf of the 
accused nobleman (v. Brit. Mus. Cat.), who 
according to Bachaumont, showed little 
gratitude to his champion (‘ Mémoires. 
secrets,’ vii. 347). Horace BLEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak, Hersham. 


“TWOPENNY TuBE.” (See 9 S. vii. 29, 
116, 218, 375.)—As it was in reply to my 
query at the first reference that the date 
and place of the earliest use of this familiar- 
nickname for the Central London Railwa 
were settled, it is of interest to put upon 
record that, just seven years to the month 
from such employment, it has been 
rendered obsolete, as far as its adjectival 
half is concerned, by the decision of the 
company’s directors in June, 1907, to have- 
differentiated fares, threepence in certain 
cases being chargeable where the uniform 
twopence had served hitherto. But the. 
essential word remains, and will become 
permanent, “ tube railways ’’ being now the 


accepted Parliamentary and public phrase. 
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for¥electric lines laid in deep subways. The 
first use of “‘tube”’ as signifying an under- 
ground railway, however, was far earlier 
than June, 1900, when ‘‘ Twopenny Tube ”’ 
was flashed on a receptive world, for it 
is to be found more than once in an essay 
entitled ‘ Air Traction,’ included in a volume 
of such, brought together under the title of 
“Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers,’ by 
Dr. Andrew Wynter, published in London 
in 1863. Describing a proposed atmospheric 
underground line from Euston to the General 
Post Office, by way of Holborn and Smith- 
field, it was stated that passengers were 
“to ride in a dark tube”’; that “it would 
be so arranged that between station and 
station only one group of carriages could 
be in the tube at the same time’”’; that 
“*as the atmosphere in these railway tubes 
would be circulating every moment, there 
would be perfect ventilation’; and that 
“*this great city will henceforth have its 
lighter traffic and parcels and letters carried 
on by a circulation of air ramifying in a 
network of tubes through soil.” But the 
project thus glowingly described failed, and 
the name was so completely lost sight of 
that, although the City and South London 
Railway, the pioneer of all the present 
tubes,’ was opened for traffic in the 
winter of 1890, the now familiar title was 
never again heard until “‘the Twopenny 
"Tube ’” commenced operations in the summer 
-of 1900. A. F. R. 


Miss CuupLeIGH.—On looking over Mr. 
E. H. Coleridge’s beautiful edition of 
‘ Christabel,’ which has recently been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Royal 
Society of Literature, I see (p. 14) that 
Coleridge in a letter to Wordsworth dated 
Tuesday (23 Jan.), 1798, says that he 
resembles ‘‘ the Duchess of Kingston, who 
masqueraded in the character of ‘ Eve before 
the Fall’ in flesh-coloured silk.” Although 
the costume seems to have resembled that 
of Eve in her most innocent days, the cha- 
racter assumed by Miss Chudleigh, as she 
styled herself at the time, at the famous 
fancy-dress ball which was commemorated 
by Horace Walpole, was that of Iphigenia. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


HaMLET AS A CHRISTIAN NaME.—In a 
very interesting article in The Cornhill 
Magazine for June, entitled ‘ Wanted, More 
Knowledge,’ which treats of the Quarter 


Sessions records of the seventeenth century | 
for Sussex, the writer remarks: “The | 


(p. 826). The surname of 
this person was Layman: he lived at 
Horsham, and got into trouble in 1653 
for assaulting Richard Slark. 

The name Hamlet is without doubt 
exceedingly uncommon. I remember but 
two other examples, both of which occur 
in the eighth volume of the Transactions 
of the Leicestershire Architectural and 
Archeological Society. They are Hamlet 
Tarrington, 1515 (p. 97); and Hamlett 
Dove, 1605 (p. 232). Epwarp PEACOCK. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

[F. J. F. supplied at 8 8. iv. 526 an instance of 
the name in 1562,3.] 


THE REGENT’s CANAL.—From a number of 
papers and letters in my possession I have 
ascertained that before the Regent’s Canal 
Act (52 George III.) was promoted, the 
occupiers and owners of property on or 
adjacent to the land to be acquired were 
canvassed to ascertain their views on two 
schemes—the construction of a canal, or 
of a canal and railway combined. Their 
votes are classified as follows: for the 
canal, ‘‘ Assent,’’ ‘* Dissent,” ‘‘ Nuter (sic), 
‘* Speciel”” (sic); and for the canal and 
railway, Assent,’’ ‘* Dissent,” ‘‘Nuter’’ (sic), 
‘* Speciel ’’ (sic). The results are remarkable. 
In “ the return of John Stevens to Monday 
evening, 17 January, 1803,” at Jew’s Harp 
Gardens, three occupiers and one owner 
assent to both. In Lisson Grove three 
occupiers dissent from both. In the Hamp- 
stead Road (i.e., Chalk Farm Road) two 
owners vote ‘“‘Speciel’”? for each. From 
another return I note that ‘‘ Thomas Lord, 
occupier of the Cricket Ground,” dissents 
from both schemes. 

One of the most interesting points thus 
revealed is that the promoters suggested 
a railway (7.e., a horse-drawn tramway), in 
connexion with the canal, at almost the same 
date that a company had commenced the 
Surrey Iron Railway from Croydon to 
Wandsworth (see Home Counties’ Magazine, 
vol. ix., Nos. 33 and 34, ‘ The Old Croydon 
Tram Road’). Apart from the papers 
referred to above I have not seen any map 
or prospectus of the undertaking, and Mogg’s 
map ‘London in Miniature’ (published 
1 May, 1806), in which the “ Improvements 
both present and intended” are shown, 


'contains no indication of it. In direction 
‘it evidently proposed to follow, with some 


modifications, the plans detailed by Robert 
Whitworth in his ‘ Report and Survey of 


name Hamlett as a Christian name is surely the Canal proposed to be made on One 


arare find. I know of no other but Shake- | Level from Waltham Abbey to Moorfields. 
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Also a Report and Survey of a Line, which 
may be continued from Marybone to the 
said Proposed Canal,’ &c., London (1773 ?). 
The Regent’s Canal Act, 1812, reprinted 
in 8vo, does not contain a single reference 
to the railway scheme. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“ Torrer-ouTt. ’"—In “ The Virgins” Inn 
at Kenilworth (there is no apostrophe on 
the signboard) there is a portrait of “ William 
Taylor the worthy totter out of our birth- 
night Society 61. 1848.” He is 
represented holding a decanter in one hand, 
and a small wineglass in the other. It is 
explained that it was his duty to fill the 
glasses of the boon companions. This noun 
‘““totter-out’’ does not appear to have 
entered the dictionaries. In the ‘Shrop- 
shire Word-book,’ by G. F. Jackson, tot is 
defined as “a small drinking cup,” and 
Dr. Wright's ‘ Dialect Dictionary ’ concurs. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 

[Tot, a small drinking cup, is also in Annandale’s 

four-volume edition of Ogilvie. ] 


JoHN JAMES, ARCHITECT.—Walpole had 
no notes by Vertue to assist him with regard 
to this architect, and consequently fell into 
error. He says :— 

“John James, of whom I find no mention in 
Vertue’s notes, was, as I am informed, considerably 
employed_at_ the works at Greenwich, where he 
settled. He built the church there, and the house 
for Sir Gregory Page at Blackheath, the idea of 
which was taken from Houghton. James likewise 
built the church of St. George, Hanover Square, 
the y of the church at Twickenham, and that 
of St. Luke [Old Street], Middlesex, which has a 
fluted obelisk for its steeple. He translated from 
the French some books on gardening.” 

Wyatt Papworth in the ‘ Dict. Arch.’ says : 

“Sir Gregory Page’s house at Blackheath was 
sold by auction to John Cator to be pulled down 
(Woolfe and Gandon, ‘Vit. Brit.,’ i. 64-5). St. 
Luke's, Old Street, is by G. Dance, sen. James 
died 1746 (Gent. Mag., xvi. 273). By his will he 
directed a house at Croom’s Hill to be sold for the 
benefit of his widow Mary.” 

Miss Porter in the ‘D.N.B.’ says James 
added the new steeple to St. Alphage’s 
Church, Greenwich, in 1730. The design 
of the church (built in 1711) is frequently 
attributed to James, but is more probably 
by Hawksmoor (cf. plate by Kip, 1714). 

JOHN HEBB. 


ComMMUNION TOKENS IN NEw ENGLAND.— 
The following extract is from Lawrence’s 
New Hampshire Churches,’ 1856, p. 94 :— 

. “The Lord’s Supper was celebrated but twice 
in the year, spring and autumn, and it was then 
kept with almost the solemnities of the Jewish 


Passover. All secular labor was laid aside by all 
the inhabitants, and it was a time of holy convo- 
cation. Besides the Sabbath, all day Thursday, 
Saturday afternoon, and Monday forenoon were 
— in public religious services, and as strictl 
observed as holy time......Previous to the Sabbat 
it was the usual custom to give out the ‘ tokens,” 
with one of which every communicant was required 
to be furnished. These were small pieces of lead 
of an oblong shape, and marked with the letters: 
L.D. On the Sabbath—the great day of the feast— 
tables stretching the whole length of the aisles were 
Fg at which the communicants sat and received 
the consecrated elements. The tables were ‘ fenced,” 
which was a prohibition and exclusion of any from 
communicating who had not a ‘token.’ It was in 
the power of the Elders who had the distribution 
of the tokens to withhold one from any professor 
whose life had been irregular or scandalous. Un- 
leavened bread, prepared in thin cakes of an oval 
form, has always been used in this ordinance. The 
giving out of the tokens, and the Halfway Cove- 
nant, though now dispensed with, were both 
continued into Dr. Dana’s ministry.” 

This Dr. Dana was the minister from 
January, 1822, to April, 1826. He was 
much scandalized by the heavy drinking 
of his people, one of whom (p. 92) said, 
“TI do not see how I can worship God 
acceptably when I feel so very thirsty.” 
On the Doctor’s installation a hogshead 
of rum appears to have been consumed 
(p. 91). The early settlers of the town came 
from the Irish Londonderry. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


CorRNISH VERGERS: CARNE FAMILY.— 
I think the following instance of longevity 
and of one family continuing for so long a 
time to hold one office ought to be preserved 
in‘N. & Q.’ It is taken from The Morning 
Post of 2 May, p. 3 :— 

CoRNISH CENTENARIAN.—Mr. James Carne, 
verger of the Church of St. Columbia, and po 
clerk of St. Columb Minor, Cornwall, celebrates 
his 10lst birthday to-morrow. Three generations 
of the Carne family have held the same office 
during the past 167 years. The grandfather, John 
Carne, who died in 1801, aged 80, served 50 years as 
verger, and was followed by his son John, who died 
at the age of 84, after a service of 54 years, retiring 
in 1843 in favour of the present verger, who, unti 
seven years ago, never missed a service, the death 
of his wife then causing a break in his record.” 

ASTARTE. 


“ Brapum”: the usual 
translation (‘‘ corn”’) of bladwm Du Cange’s 
‘Glossary’ adds a secondary meaning, 
‘‘manipulus frumentarius,’ an armful, 
bundle, or bottle, the latter being usually 
applied to hay as measures. In Lincoln- 
shire in 1297, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing extracts, it was used as a measure of oats, 
the same as a quarter. A valuation for 
the collection of elevenths was made at 
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Michaelmas 25 Ed. I. on goods, i.e., farm 
roduce, stock, implements, and animals ; 
it is recorded in Lay Subsidies 135/2 and 
135/4—the latter being a membrane acci- 
dentally detached from the former. In the 
first entry for Denton, near Grantham, oats 
are thus recorded: “‘iiij qr. auen. pt. qr. 
xviijd.” ; in the second and all succeeding 
thus: qr. auen. pt. blad. ut sup".”’ 
In the same return siligo, usually selected 
flour for fine baking, is also used with the 
late meaning of rye, as its value was 4s. a 
quarter, while wheat (frumentum) was 5s. 
ALFRED C. E. WELBY. 
26, Sloane Court, S.W. 


RICHARD BAXTER ON THE PIED PIPER.— 
There is an allusion to the Hamelin tradition 
in Baxter's ‘Saint’s Everlasting Rest’ 
(chap. vii. sect. 2) :— 

‘** Most credible and godly writers tell us that on 
June 20, 1484, at a town called Hamel in Germany, 
the devil took away one hundred and _ thirty 
children, that were never seen again.” 

This is a new version of the Pied Pi 
E. A. 


per. 
AXon. 
Manchester. 


DrowseE Devit.—In the sixteenth- 
century interlude ‘Wealth and Health,’ 
recently published by Mr. Farmer in his 
handy volume ‘Lost Tudor Plays,’ the 
following sentence occurs (p. 288) :— 

Is he gone? farewell, Hanijkin Bowse ! 

I pray God give him a hounded drouse ; 

For I trow a knave brought him to house. 
Mr. Farmer in his notes suggests that 
hounded=hundred and drouse=douse. He 
is probably right as to the first word, but I 
think a more satisfactory explanation can 
be found for drouse. In the same play the 
Dutchman Hanijkin swears “by Got’s 
drowse!”’ evidently the same word. I 
should connect this with modern Dutch 
droes, which means “ devil.”” There can 
be little doubt that the puzzling phrase 
“hounded drouse ’’ really means hundred 
devils.” Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


J. G. Marvin.—Many years ago I asked, 
I believe, for an account of this American. 


He was author of a book which has the. 


honour of being on the reference shelves 
of our National Library, entitled ‘ Legal 
Bibliography,’ published at Philadelphia in 
1847. The most remarkable fact about 
this is that throughout his ‘ Dictionary of 
English Literature ’ Allibone quotes Marvin, 
but he has not included Marvin’s name in 
his list, nor is it in Kirk’s supplement. 
THOMAS. 


| 
| 


| 


First CHRISTIAN MArTYR.— 
In the Bulletin of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersburg, Series VI., No. 9, 
Mr. A. A. Shakhmatov discusses the question 
who bears this honour, based on study of 
biographies of St. Vladimir of Kiev. The 
baptism of the people of Kiev is said by 
different chroniclers to have occurred at the 
site of the church in honour of (a) the 
martyr Tur, (b) Peter, (c) Boris and Gleb. 
Mr. Shakhmatov thinks that the church was 
dedicated to two Variags, father and son, 
of whom the former was named Tur or Turi, 
martyred by the people of Kiev in 983. 
(The story of the adoption of Byzantine 
Christianity by St. Vladimir after reports 
by his envoys, the baptism in the Dnieper, 
and the destruction of the idol Perun, is 
recorded in most works on Russian history.) 
Tur is said to have refused to sacrifice his 
son to idols, and to have contended for the 
faith with the heathen. Following analogy 
with the Variag names Karli, Bruni, Slodi, 
&c., Mr. Shakhmatov inclines to the opinion 
that the name of the martyr was Turi, not 
Tur. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


StowE Hovsre.—The Daily Telegraph of 
5, 6, and 7 June records the purchase of 
this historic mansion and estate by Baron 
de Forest from Baroness Kinloss, the eldest 
daughter of the last Duke of Buckingham. 
The articles also deal at length with the 
history of the house to the date of the great 
sale of its contents in 1848. This is already 
common knowledge; from the profusely 
illustrated guide ‘Stowe: Description of 
the House and Gardens,’ issued by Seeley 
of Buckingham (1769), to Mr. H. Rumsey 
Forster’s ‘The Stowe Catalogue Priced and . 
Annotated ’ (1848) there has been sufficient 
information provided. 

It will be remembered that Charles 
O’Conor (1760-1828), a Catholic priest, 
was librarian there for many years. 1 have 
before me several of his letters addressed 
from Stowe during 1816-17; in one he 
gives some few details which make it worth 
transcribing 

Stowe, 9 Sept., 1817. 

Dear Str,—I send the dimensions you desire. 
Lord Buckingham requests of you to insert his 
name in the list of your subscribers for a large- 
paper copy, to be bound according to his own 
directions. I am very busily employed in preparing 
for publication the first volume of my catalogue 
raisonné of this MS. Room, where I had the 
pleasure of passing some very cheerful hours with 
= about a year ago, Since that time I have never 

eard from Mr. Petrie, and having lost his address, 
may I beg of you to say something kind from me 
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to him, and to assure him that I keep his Welch 
chronicle untouched, and uncopied with the excep- 
tion only of some few dates, which I think he gave 
me permission to use. 
i haes the honour to be, dear Sir, with sincere 
regard, y* devoted and obedt hble. servt. 
Cu. O’Conor. 
Dimensions of Stowe Great Library above: 
length, 75 ft.; breadth, 25 ft. Number of books 
aaa books of prints above stairs, 21,000. 
Below stairs: Gothic Room or MS. Room. 
{Dimensions omitted.] Number of MSS., 2,000. 
The Ebony chairs were purchased at Antwerp ; 
they were Rubens’s, and are mg tae carved in 
festoons, wreaths otf flowers, &c., &c. cannot be 
Who carved them I cannot dis- 
cover; but the workmanship is worthy of such a 
yossessor as Rubens. My 2" vol. will come out 
immediately after my catalogue is completed and 
an Irish map of the Middle Ages engraved. 


more accurate. 


There is no identification of the person | pe 


addressed in the letter, but the most obvious 
suggestion is Joseph Nash or George Lips- 
comb. The chairs referred to occurred in 
the sale as lots 2500, 2501, 2502, 2504, and 
2505, and ‘‘are said to have formerly 
belonged to Sir P. P. Rubens, and to have 
been brought from his house at Antwerp.” 
Mr. William Gosling, the banker of Fleet 
Street, visited Stowe in May, 1814, and 
made a number of pen-and-ink drawings 
in the house and grounds. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS 


“PopuLAR ETYMOLOGIES’”’ OF THE OLD 
Homiuists.—Dr. Richard Morris in _ his 
Introduction (p. ix) to ‘ Old English Homilies 
of the Twelfth Century,’ Second Series 
(E.E.T.S.), gives several illustrations of the 
above: e.g., ‘‘ King ’’ from kennen (to direct) ; 
housel from hv sél (how good) ; “Easter ”’ 
from (1) Grist (arising), (2) este (dainty). 

More than two hundred years later there 
will be found in the homilies in ‘ Mirk’s 
Festial’’ ‘‘Schere Thursday”? from scheren 
(“for men....wold pat day make scher 
hom honest, and dodde hor heddys, and clyp 
hor berdys, and so make hom onest ajeynes 
Astyr-day’’); and “‘ Astyr-day ”’ (7.e., Easter), 
from astyr (hearth), for on that day it was 
the custom “‘ forto do fyre out of Pe hall at 
pe astyr.”” The late Mr. F. Apams pointed 
out at 9 S. vi. 425, under ‘ “ Astre’’= 
Hearth,’ that this earlier quotation, by some 
100 years, had been overlooked in the 
compilation of the ‘ N.E.D.’ H. P. Eb. 


NEITHER MY EYE NOR MY ELBOW.’ — 
I have never heard this phrase except from 
Derbyshire folks. It is used as a comment 
on an unsatisfactory answer, promise, or 
arrangement, as ‘“‘It’s neither my eye nor 
my elbow’’=neither the one thing nor the 
other. THOs. RATCLIFFE. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Str CLAUDE CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY’S 
MonuMEnT. — Can any one give me 
the wording of the inscription formerly 
on the monument to Sir Claude Champion 
de Crespigny in the churchyard of the parish 
chapel of St. Marylebone? In Stowe’s 
‘ Survey of London,’ ed. Strype, 1720, vol. ii., 
appendix i., p. 137, the inscription reads :— 

‘*Hic jacet Claudius Champion de Crespigny é 
Gallia natali solo pro fide profugus animam 
o reddidit anno etatis Lxxv. salutis MDCXCV. 
Apr. 10.” 

On the present stone there has been a longer 
inscription, which has become so effaced as 
to be hardly legible. It begins :— 
Hic jacet in fornice 
Claudius Champion 
de Crespigny 
Et Maria de Vierville 
‘ Ejus uxor 
Gallia persecutione profugus. 
I desire the complete inscription. 
ArtTHUR F. G. LEVESON-GOWER. 
31, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


LOMBARD STREET TO A CHINA ORANGE.” 
—Can you inform me if the correct saying 
should not be “‘ Lombard Street to a Cheyne 
Row orange’’? I have been told that 
orange trees were first planted in Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, to see if they would bear 
fruit — the result being unsatisfactory, 
black, little, hard balls, so to speak, and 
entirely useless. I have been given to 
understand that the latter saying is the 
correct one, and that the former ‘“ China 
orange” is really a corruption of ‘‘ Cheyne 
Row orange.” Mark KEBBELL. 

Wellington, N.Z. 

[The version of the proverb quoted by our New 
Zealand correspondent is not familiar to us. At 
5S. i. 337 Mr. Joun Appis suggested that in the 
proverb ‘‘All Lombard Street to a China orange” 
the ‘‘enormous riches of Lombard Street are con- 
trasted with the worthlessness of a China orange, 
the China orange, as it appears, being a fruit of 
inferior size and quality, and held in no esteem by 
the Chinese themselves.” Mr. E. Leaton BLEn- 
KINSOPP at 5 8. iv. 17 showed that the proverb 
appeared as ‘‘All Lombard Street to an eggshell” 
in Arthur Murphy’s farce ‘The Citizen,’ Act_IT. 
sc. i. (a work published in 1763, according to Mr. 
Knight’s notice of ghd in the ‘D.N.B.’). Mr. 
Leaton BLeNKINSOPP added: are the best 
oranges called ‘China oranges’ when none come 
from China?” As to the confusion between Cheyne 
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Walk and China Walk see the communications by 
Pror. SKEAT and other correspondents at 108. v. 
245, 312, 375, 415, 476.] 


DvuKE OF WELLINGTON ON UNIFORMS.— 
I should be glad to have the reference to 
an oft-quoted saying of the Iron Duke on 
the moral effect of uniform upon the wearer. 
I do not know whether it is to be found in 
his dispatches, letters, or table-talk. It is 
in substance this, that he had known cases 
where the donning of the uniform seemed 
to turn a man from a coward into a hero. 
Kom Omso. 


SHREWsBURY CLock: “ PoINT OF WAR.” 
—In a book entitled ‘Random Shots from 
a Rifleman,’ by Capt. J. Kincaid, Rifle 
Brigade, published in 1847, the following 
passages occur :— 

1. Speaking of a soldier-servant, he says 
that he was ‘as regular as Shrewsbury 
clock.’” What was Shrewsbury clock ? 

2. “ ‘Old Trousers’ was a name given 
by our soldiers to the point of war which is 
beat by the French drummers in advancing 
to the charge.’ What is the origin of the 
phrase ‘“‘ point of war’? ? J. H. Lestir. 

Dykes Hall, Sheffield. 


GoTHaM IN DERBYSHIRE.—On the map 
of Derbyshire comprised in Letts’s ‘ County 
Atlas,’ issued about twenty years ago, I 
observe the place-name Gotham plotted 
immediately to the west of the High Peak 
Railway, between Heathcote and Min- 
ningley Grange. The name does not occur 
in any of the directories or gazetteers that 
I have consulted, so that it cannot refer 
to a place of any importance. Probably 
it is associated with some local story of folly, 
and is thus a sort of offshoot of the original 
Gotham, in Nottinghamshire. Some reader 
acquainted with the district may perhaps 
explain the matter. A. 8. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


HEREFORDSHIRE WINDOW.’’—What is 
the precise architectural meaning of this 
term? I find it used in a recent article 
on ecclesiastical architecture in a way that 
implies that the author expected it to be 
understood as a term of art, but I fail to 
find its signification in books of reference. 

W. B. H. 

MusicaL SERVICES ON CHURCH TowERs. 
(See 10 S. vii. 306, 384.)—I should like to 
obtain the names of places where services 
similar to that on Magdalen Tower on May 


morning are held. On Ascension Day this 
year an anthem and hymn were sung by 
the choir on the summit of St. Mary's | 


Church tower, Warwick. From a newspaper 

aragraph recording this event I gather that 
‘similar services were also held at the 
Priory Church, Malvern, and at Bromsgrove.” 
In a note on Holman Hunt’s picture 
‘May Morning on Magdalen Tower’ (vide 
catalogue of his works exhibited last year 
at the Leicester Galleries) I find the follow- 
ing sentence :— 

“Tt is said that on the roof of Durham Cathedral 
at the present time a service of song is held in 
commemoration of a victory obtained while prayer 
was offered there.” 

Particulars of this and any such musical 
services held on church towers would be 
appreciated by JoHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


ARCHER Gorpon.—In ‘ The Court of the 
Tuileries,’ just published by Chatto & Windus, 
appears a long account of Eleonore Marie 
Brault (wife of Archer Gordon), who was 
the “‘friend’’ of Napoleon III. Her hus- 
band is given as ‘“‘ Archer Gordon or Gordon 
Archer, a colonel of the Foreign Legion in 
the service of Isabella II. of Spain,”’ and the 
account in Larousse is enlarged. Who was 
Archer Gordon ? J. M. BuLiocs. 

118, Pall Mall. 


Ex Cuico was the 
real name of the writer who adopted this 
pseudonym ? I have before me a pamphlet 
of 38 octavo pages :— 

‘*A Ja Luna de Paita. Zarzuela en un acto. 
Letra de el Chico Terencio. Musica de Reynaldo 
Rebagliati. Lima, imp. de Z/ Naciona/, 1875.” 
The scene is laid at Callao, and the plot 
depends on the return of ‘‘ Mr. Guillermo, 
marino inglés,”’ in time to prevent the second 
marriage of his wife, who supposes him dead 
—an old theme of poesy and romance. 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


MacKeEacHAN ProverB.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me of the origin of the 
saying, “‘ As gleg as MacKeachan’s elshin, 
that went through sax plies of bend leather, 
and half an inch into the king’s heel’’ ? 
Sir Walter Scott makes mention of it in 
‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ when Robertson 
is escaping at Salisbury Crags, but gives no 
note. J. MAcCKEACHAN. 

133, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


RosE AND Gorpon Famities.—On 8 Jan., 
1861, Gertrude Mary, only daughter of Col. 
Gordon, died at Linton House, aged thirty- 
five. She was widow of the Rev. Henry 
Fitzroy Rose. Can any one throw light 
on the lineage of this clergyman, or on 
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the paternity of Col. Gordon? Again, on 
5 Dec., 1861, according to the contemporary 
press, Henry James Rose, Esq., of Alex- 
andria, married at Ventnor Janet Ann, elder 
daughter of Sir Alexander and Lady Duff 
Gordon. Who was Henry James Rose ? 
In the pedigree of the Duff Gordons his 
surname is given as Ross. Any informa- 
tion as to the foregoing will oblige. atte 
D. M. R. 


Stir Henry Docwra.—lIt is stated in the 
‘D.N.B.’ that this skilful commander (1560 ?— 
1631) married Anne Vaughan and had three 
daughters and two sons. Only one son is 
named, 7.e., Theodore, who succeeded his 
father as ‘‘ Baron Docwra of Culmore,”’ 
and on whose death the barony became 
extinct. No other details of Sir Henry’s 
children are given. One of his younger 
daughters, Elizabeth, married in 1640 
Andrew Wilson, of Wilson’s Fort, Killinure, 
co. Donegal, and was mother of Anne Wilson, 
sole heiress of her father, who died when 
she was but three months old. Anne 
Wilson became ward in 1644 to Sir William 
Anderson, and about 1661 married Capt. 
John Nisbitt, of Tillydonnell. Shortly after- 
wards her mother married, as third wife, 
Sir Henry Brooke, eldest son of Sir Basil 
Brooke, of Donegal, by whom she was 
mother of Docwra Brooke and two daughters 
—Catherine and Elizabeth; the latter 
married Lewis Jones, and became (1732) 
heiress at law to her brother. 

I should feel obliged if some correspondent 
would supply me with the names of the 
other daughters of Sir Henry Docwra, and 
particulars, if any, of their marriage. May 
I ask also if any portrait of Sir Henry 
is known? None is mentioned in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ nor do I find reference, to any in 
the ‘A.L.A. Portrait Index,’ published in 
Washington in 1906. As, however, the 
latter useful compilation makes reference 
only to portraits which have appeared in 
printed books, there is room to hope that 
some painting, miniature, or engraving of 
him may exist, and I would gladly learn of 
its whereabouts. J. N. Dow.ina. 

67, Douglas Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


Lapy-BIrRD FoLK-LorE.—In Devonshire 
the lady-bird is “‘ God-a’mighty cow”; in 
Lincolnshire, ‘‘ cow-lady ” or ‘‘ lamb-lady”” ; 
in France, ‘‘ Vache & Dieu,”’ “ béte & bon 
Dieu,” and “ béte & Martin.” 

The German is “ Marienkiifer’’ (Mary’s 
chafer) or Sonnenkiifer ”’ (sun-chafer). 

Are similar names for it used in other 
European languages? and do rimes exist 


about it, as in English and German ? : Is it 
connected with God, the saints, the heavenly 
light, or heathen deities in the folk-lore of 
European races? For example, what do 
the peoples of Latin or Celtic sce say of 
it ? 

Further, is it any one’s “ bird ” or “‘ beast ”’ 
in Asia ? MP. 


“ FuneraL”: Burtau.”’—In the will 
of Richard Estebroke, vicar of Okehampton, 
dated 5 Dec., 1413 (printed in ‘ The Epis- 
copal Registers of Exeter: Stafford’s,’ 
p- 403), are bequests to every priest taking 
part in his exequies, and present and cele- 
brating for his soul on the day of his funeral, 
12d. ; and to each priest only celebrating on 
the day of his burial, 6d. What is the 
explanation of the distinction ? 

ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 


Rep Rose or LANCASTER.—When was 
the badge of the red rose first connected 
with the House of Lancaster? There is 
evidence that it was used by Henry IV. 
Can it be traced any earlier ? 

‘ J. R. Nurratt. 

Lancaster. 


BaARRINGTONS OF CULLENAGH.—Thomas 
Barrington, of Barrington Hall, ancestor of 
the extinct baronets, married secondly 
Winifred, daughter and coheiress of Henry 
Pole, Lord Montagu, by whom he had— 

1. Sir Francis Barrington, Kt. 

2. Capt. John Barrington, who obtained 
a grant of lands in Ireland in 1558, and was 
of Cullenagh, Queen’s County. He married 
Joanna, daughter of Giles Hovenden (by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Walter 
Chevers of Macetown, Kt.), of Killaban (in 
1549), Queen’s County, was captain of light 
horse in 1532, and in 1544 commissioner for 
the government of Connacht and territory 
of Clanricard—a native of the parish of 
Ulcombe, Kent. 

Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me the names of the male and female children 
of this John Barrington? His son or 
grandson (?) was Alexander Barrington, also 
of Cullenagh, who married Ellen, daughter 
of Francis Cosby, of Stradbally Hall, M.P., 
by his wife Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Loftus, Kt., of Killyan, co. Meath, and 
Tymoghoe, Queen’s County. 

Wo. Jackson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


CHURCHWARDENS Accounts. (See 10S. 
vii. 189, 232, 275.)—The following is a con- 
tinuation of my list of queries (printed 
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at the first reference above) from the 
wardens’ accounts of the parish of St. John 
Zachary, in the City of London :— 

—— Paid for a Pessock [sic] for the Reader’s 
pew, 1. 


mission of segments, Is, 

1717-18. Paid for nails and Mending y® Shade in 
y* Church Yard, 6°. 

Paid Mt Webb for mending y* lock & hinges of 
Barlow[’s] Shade in y® Church Yard, 1*. 

1718-19. Paid for Mending & Sparrabling a Pair of 
Shooes for Bucknall, 1* 44, 

[Paid] Expences at y* Coffee House in St Ann’s 
Lane y*® Morning [we] went round the Parish with 
y® King’s Letter & Tounfair [sic, but ?], 2* 6". 

1719-20. Paid Mr Young y° Upholst® for making 
the Squobbs in Churchwarden’s pew, 1" 

1737-8. jPaid] To Bricklayer repairing y* pear 


at y* Yard gate, 1! 10* 94, 
1755-6. Paid to M™ Sanders for mending the 
Sgabbs, 2°. 


The two entries under date 1717-18 pre- 
sumably relate to the same article, as do 
those under 1719-20 and 1755-6 respectively. 

W. McM. 

[1718-19. ‘‘ Sparrabling ” is derived from sparable 
or sparrow-bill, a nail used in mending boots and 
shoes, and so called from its shape. 1719-20. One 
meaning of squab is a stuffed cushion. Dickens 
speaks of people ‘‘ punching the squab of chairs 
and sofas with their dirty fists.”] 


REGIMENTAL Distinctions.—I desire 
formation as to customs or equipment 
to the officers of regiments in the 

ritish army. I do not allude to regimental 
badges or devices, but refer to details of 
which the cowrie shells upon the bridles of 
the 10th Hussars, and the full (levee) dress 
ivory-hafted scimitar of the 11th Hussars, 
are examples. W. B. H. 


Sir GEORGE Monovux.—There are some 
almshouses in Walthamstow, dating back 
to 1527, founded by Sir George Monoux. 
They were used then as a grammar school. 
What is known of this ancient benefactor ? 

M. L. R. 


Book ror Many WiIvEs, c. 1646.— 
Mercurius Academicus (26 Feb., 1646) says 
that the Parliament, 
‘having Sir Lewis Dyve their prisoner, though 
they have licensed a Book for Rn Wives, woud 
not yet give him leave to have the company of 
one. 

What book is referred to—not Milton’s 
‘Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,’ I 
imagine?;  , A. R. Baytey. 


Replies. 


ORDINARIES OF NEWGATE. 
(10 S. vii. 408, 454.) 


SrincE contributing my former reply on 
this subject I have, in the course of investi- 
gations among the Corporation records for 
the purposes of my parochial history, 
lighted upon positive evidence of the 
appointment of chaplains to the London 
gaols prior to 1698, Mr. BLEACKLEY’s 
earliest date. 

On 28 July, 1663, John Welden, clerk, 
“Minister to the Prisoners in Newgate,” 
was granted, at a meeting of the Court of 
Aldermen then held, an increase of 401. 
per annum, over and above his then allow- 
ance of 251. out of the Chamber (i.e., the 
City treasury) and 10/. from St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. It is mentioned that, 
with this augmentation, petitioner’s annual 
stipend will be 75l/., ‘as is allowed to 
Ministers of the other prisons of this Citty ” 
{Repertory 69, folio 172). 
With reference to Mr. BLeaCKLEY’s 
remark on this subject under ‘The Keeper 
of Newgate’ (10S. vii. 466), I will venture 
to observe that I hardly think the pages of 
the work he names afford suitable accom- 
modation for a list of these “ ordinaries.” 
For one thing, the volume has already grown 


}to what the publishers doubtless consider 


almost unmanageable proportions ; and for 
another, there are many other lists of gaol 
chaplains, &c., which would have an equal 
right to insertion if the Newgate list were 
admitted. 

What is, in my opinion, required is a work 
on the London minor and non-parochial 
clergy, to contain lists, from as early a period 
as possible, of the various curates, lecturers, 
chaplains, chantry priests, &c., who have 
officiated in the City of London (or within 
the London diocese, if uniformity with the 
Rev. Mr. Hennessy’s ‘ Novum Repertorium ’ 
be thought desirable); and in the com- 
pilation of such a work I should, at some 
time in the near future, be quite ready to 
assist. McMurray. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN'S BIRTHPLACE (10 
S. vii. 489).—It would almost seem that 
there is no actual information to be ob- 
tained concerning the birthplace of Cardinal 
Newman. I have in my possession most 
of the obituary notices issued by the London 
daily papers immediately after his decease. 
The Times (12 Aug., 1890) merely publishes 
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the bare statement that he was “born in 
the City of London on February 21, 1801.” 
Many others simply reiterate this bald fact. 
The only exceptions, so far as I know, are 
The Daily Telegraph, which states that he 
“was born in a house in Bloomsbury 
Square, the residence of his father,” and 
The Daily News and Morning Post, both of 
which declare that he was born in Old Broad 
Street, London. 

It may not be out of place to record that 
a copy of the entry of the baptism of John 
Henry Newman on 9 April, 1801, from the 
register of St. Benet Fink in the City of 
London, was given at 7S. x. 185. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

The question asked by Mr. H1rscame is 
one that ought (if possible) to be settled, 
as being of much interest alike to Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics. Most of the refer- 
ences available to searchers after truth give 
no more particulars than those supplied 
by Dr. Barry in his ‘Newman’; in fact, 
it would almost appear as if all who have 
touched upon this subject had come to the 
conclusion that no further particulars were 
forthcoming. Merry England—a magazine 
started somewhere about May, 1883—in its 
“Newman Number,” No. 30, published in 
October, 1885, followed in the same way, 
for ‘The Landmarks of a Lifetime,’ by 
John Oldcastle, states that John Henry 
Newman was born in the City of London, 
21 Feb., 1801, son of Mr. John Newman (of 
the banking firm of Ramsbottom, Newman 
& Co.) and of Jemima Fourdrinier, his wife, 
and baptized a few yards from the Bank 
of England. Another ‘“‘ Newman Number,”’ 
published five years later, in October, 1890, 
after the Cardinal’s death, states that the 
bank was in Lombard Street. 

Something more tangible is now to be 
spoken of. ‘“‘ Letters and Correspondence 
of John Henry Newman, during his Life 
in the English Church, with a Brief Auto- 
biography, Edited, at Cardinal Newman’s 
request, by Anne Mozley,” cannot but be 
taken as a trustworthy record of this portion 
of the revered Cardinal’s life. In chap. i., 
devoted to the autobiographical memoir, 
we are told that 
“John Henry Newman was born in Old Broad 
Street, in the City of London, on February 21, 
801, and was baptized in the church of St. Benet 
Fink on April 9, of the same year. His father was 
a London banker, whose family came from Cam- 
bridgeshire. His mother was of a French Pro- 
testant family who left France for this country on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He was the 
eldest of six children, three boys and three girls.” 


Some considerable portion of this book had 
the great benefit of receiving the super- 
vision of the late Dr. Church, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, to whom Newman had been tutor 
in their Oxford days, and who knew as 
much as many men—perhaps more than 
most—concerning him and his early days ; 
so that it may be, I think, taken for granted 
that this sentence would not have been 
allowed to pass if it were at all doubtful. 
Old Broad Street is, beyond all question, 
entirely changed since that event took 
place there a hundred and six years ago, 
so that it may be difficult—I hope not im- 
possible—to get at the exact site of the 
house where the birth took place. The 
church of St. Benet Fink was in Thread- 
needle Street; it was demolished in 1844, 
** on the re-erection of the Royal Exchange,” 
its parish being “united with that of St. 
Peter-le-Poer.”” An_ illustration of this 
church appears in ‘ Old and New London,’ 
vol. i. p. 468. W. E. Hartanp-OxLey. 


GrEoRGE RoMNEY’s House IN CAVENDISH 
SquaRE (10 S. vii. 487).—The ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ and Mr. Wheatley, in his ‘ London 
Past and Present,’ state that Romney’s 
house was No. 32; but the following extract 
from Mr. E. B. Chancellor’s delightful ‘ His- 
tory of the Squares of London,’ p. 56, will 
explain matters 

“Walford, in ‘Old and New London,’ says No. 24, 
while Harrison, in his ‘Memorable London Houses,’ 

ives it as No. 32. This discrepancy is accoun 

for by the fact that the old 24, on the renumbering 
of the houses in 1826, became 32. Thus in the Rate 
Books for 1769, I find Cotes at No. 24; in 1786, 
Romney at the same house (paying, by-the-bye, 16/. 
on 120/. rental value) ; and in 1821, Martin Shee at 
No. 24, whereas in 1828, Martin Shee is given at 
No. 32.” 

Romney left the house in Cavendish 
Square (which should be more accurately de- 
scribed as No. 24, afterwards No. 32) in 1797, 
and the lease of the house was purchased by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Martin Archer Shee, the 
future President of the Royal Academy, 
who died in the square, according to Mr. 
Chancellor, in 1850. It was afterwards 
occupied by Dr. Jones Quain, the great ana- 
tomist ; but in 1904 the building was demo- 
lished, and replaced by another on a grander 
scale, on which a memorial tablet would per- 
haps be out of place. W. F. PRripEavux. 


With reference to the subject of my 
note I have received a communication from 
Mr. G. L. Gomme, informing me that, 
although I am correct in stating that the 
house in Cavendish Square occupied by 
Romney was numbered 24 during the period 
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of his tenancy, later editions of Boyle’s 
“Court Guide’ than those I had seen show 
that, in 1826, the number was changed to 
32. A few years ago this house was pulled 
down, and the present building is entirely 
new. 

It follows, therefore, that the next-door 
house, now No. 31, which retains much of 
its eighteenth-century character, in spite of 
some alterations, was the original No. 23, 
where my great-great-grandfather lived: 
not the present No. 23, as I long believed. 

That Nos. 31 and 32 occupy the exact 
sites of the old 23 and 24 I have satisfied 
myself by a study of R. Horwood’s ‘ Plan 
of the Cities of London and Westminster ’ 
(1799), and of W. Faden’s fourth edition of 
the same work (1819). In this fine produc- 
tion, which is on a scale of 25 inches to the 
mile, and is a credit to the map-engravers 
of the period, each house is separately 
shown, and the earlier number is clearly 
indicated. 

A desire for accuracy has impelled me 
to send this second communication. It is 
to be wished that a tablet could be affixed 
on No. 32, to the effect that George Romney 
secupied the house, No. 24, which formerly 
stood on the same spot. 

Epwy G. 

10, Old Palace Lane, Richmond, Surrey. 


Hovses oF Histroricau (10 S. 
v. 483; vi. 52, 91, 215, 356, 497; vii. 312, 
413, 472).—I am glad to say that the work 
of indicating houses of historical interest is 
going forward with considerable rapidity, a 
tablet having been recently affixed to No. 1, 
Orme Square, Bayswater, in which Sir 
Rowland Hill resided from 1839 to 1845. 
He had previously resided at 2, Burton 
Crescent, Euston Road. He lived at Ber- 
tram House, Hampstead, from 1848 until 
his death in 1871. The latter residence of 
the postal reformer had been indicated by 
the Society of Arts, but the premises have 
since been demolished. With reference to 
the house in Burton Crescent, it was pro- 

osed to place a tablet thereon; but the 
essee refused her consent, in consequence 
of which there was no course open but to 
_ place the tablet upon the house in Orme 

Square, where for three years, from 1839 
to 1842, Rowland Hill was engaged in the 
heavy work of introducing and supervising 
the complicated machinery incidental to 
bringing uniform penny postage into opera- 
tion. Between the years 1845 and 1848 he 
resided at Brighton, engaged in reorganizing 
the Brighton Railway Company. 


It is pleasurable to record that a memorial 
tablet was, on Thursday, 20 June, placed 
upon No. 54, Great Marlborough Street, W., 
with an inscription recording that Sarah 
Siddons, the great actress, lived there. It 
is regrettable that a slip should have oc- 
curred in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ for it is there stated 
that ‘‘ from 1790 to 1802 Mrs. Siddons had 
resided at Great Marlborough Street ; thence 
she seems to have moved to Gower Street, 
where the back of her house was ‘ effectually 
in the country.’”’ This would appear to 
be contrary to what Mrs. Siddons has 
stated, for in a letter written after her 
return from Ireland in the autumn of 1784, 
she tells us: ‘‘ We have bought a house in 
Gower Street....the back of which is most 
effectually in the country.’ This letter is 
quoted in full in Kennard’s ‘ Mrs. Siddons.’ 
The correct order of her residences is given 
in the capital book on ‘The Kembles’ by 
Perey Fitzgerald, for he says: ‘‘ She had 
lived in the Strand, had removed thence 
to Gower Street, from Gower Street to Great 
Marlborough Street.”’ 

It would appear from a paragraph in 
The London Argus of 22 June that the 
numbers of the houses in Great Marlborough 
Street have been changed, for it is there 
stated that 
“in Boyle’s ‘Court Guide’ for 1792 and following 
years the name of ‘W. Siddons’ appears against 

0. 49, the last such entry occurring in 1784. 
comparison between Horwood’s map of 1799 and 
the street-numbering plan of 1882 shows that. no 
alteration in the number of the house had taken 
place in the meantime. In the latter year the 
number was altered to 54, and has not since been 
changed.” 

Virtually the house is now as it was in the 
days of Mrs. Siddons; but some changes 
have been made, including the addition of a 
story. It was in this house she resided 
when at the height of her professional 
career; here her youngest child, Cecilia, 
was born in 1794; and here her daughter 
Sally died in 1803, so the house is in many 
ways worthy of its commemorative tablet. 

W. E. 


I really cannot follow my friend Mr. 
ABRAHAMS at all. Unless my memory is 
very bad, the topography of the particular 
spot is all against him, as I daresay he now 
realizes from the remarks made by Cot. 
PRIDEAUX over his own. Unless there has 
since been some volcanic eruption, the canal 
must have been at precisely the same level 
then that it is now. Mr. ABRAHAMS 
imagines that on account of the steep 
declivity Dyer must have broken his neck. 
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Dyer stepped forward and got into the canal. 
Really it was a miraculous intervention of 
Providence. M. L. R. BRresiar. 


Mr. D. M. Moore: NEw York UNDER 
British Rute (10 S. vii. 466).—Was the 
Governor of New York who is here referred 
to Sir Henry Moore, Bt., who died, while 
Governor in 1769? He was created a 
baronet in 1764, and according to G. E. C.’s 
‘ Complete Baronetage,’ v. 130, the baronetcy 
became extinct when the Governor’s “ only 
son and heir,’’ Sir John Henry Moore, Bt., 
died, ‘‘ unmarried,”’ in 1780. See also the 
‘D.N.B.,’ xxxviii. 354, 372. If the baronetcy 
thus became extinct in 1780, the late Mr. 
D. M. Moore can hardly have been a grand- 
son of this Governor, unless, indeed, he was 
ason of adaughter. One daughter, Susanna 
Jane, is mentioned in Burke’s ‘ Extinct and 
Dormant Baronetcies’ (second edition), 
366; but her marriages, if any, are ignored. 
Some explanation of Mr. D. M. Moore’s 
alleged descent from Governor Moore seems, 
therefore, to be needed. This Governor’s 
successors at New York were John Murray, 
fourth Earl of Dunmore (1769), William 
Tryon (1771), and James Robertson (1778). 
See the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxix. 388 ; lvii. 276. 

One Thomas William Moore—who, accord- 
ing to the Winchester College Register, 
was born at New York on 30 Jan., 1769— 
was elected a Winchester scholar in 1781. 
In Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxon.’ he appears as 
son of Thomas William Moore of New York, 
and as matriculating from Worcester College 
in Dec., 1788. Was he related to Governor 
Moore? In any case I should be grateful 
for further particulars of him and his career. 


Hock: Hoe: Hoga (10S. vii. 401, 494). 
—The titles of articles are distracting. 
Under the above heading, which involves 
hock, unconnected with either hog or hoga, 
a question is asked concerning hoghenehine, 
which has no relationship with any of the 
foregoing. 

The quotation in Bracton refers to 
section 23 of the Laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor, for which see Thorpe’s ‘ Ancient 
Laws,’ vol. i. p. 452. The spelling in Thorpe 
1s somewhat less corrupt than that in Bracton, 
but it is bad enough. Thorpe’s version is : 
f ee tercia nocte hospitatus fuerit, et ipse 
oristecerit alicui, habeat eum ad rectum, tanquam 
de propria familia: quod Angli dicunt— tuua 
pa = the thirdde nicte agen hine.’” 

other MS. has: “tuo niht gest, the 
thridde oyen hine.”’ 

These are mere twelfth-century spellings. 


If we have to turn them back into Anglo- 
Saxon, I suppose the clause would run thus : 
“twa nihta gest, tham thriddan nihte 
agena hina’; 7.e., guest of two nights, 
on the third night (one) of his own house- 
hold servants.” Hina is properly a genitive 
plural (see hind, sb., a servant, in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary ’); so it is best to write 
dgena, the gen. pl. of dgen, ‘“‘ one’s own.” 
Whoever wrote agen hina can hardly have 
considered the parsing. 

The correct rendering in Bracton would 
have been oghene hyne ; so that it is good 
enough except that the Anglo-French scribe, 
as usual, has ignorantly prefixed anh. The 
sense is “‘ de propria familia.” 

May I just remind the contributors to 
the Hockday quotations that the exhaustive 
article on Hockday in the ‘ N.E.D.’ begins 
with the remark that “few words have 
received so much etymological and historical 
investigation ”’ ? WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Against deriving hog from a root under- 
lying high and hoga speaks our dia- 


lectal ‘‘der Hacksch’’ = unverschnittener 

Eber. Weigand connects Hacksch’”’ with 

“hecken ’’=to procreate. G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


IrisH GIRL AND BARBARY PrratTEs (10 8. 
vii. 469).—The poem BarBary is in search 
of is the last poem written by Thomas Davis, 
‘ The Sack of Baltimore,’ giving in vigorous 
verse the story of the attack on that town 
by two Algerine galleys on 20 June, 1631, 
The fragments your querist quotes are all 
from the last four lines of the second last 
stanza :— 

The maid that Bandon gallant sought is chosen for 
the Dey; 

She’s safe —he’s dead: she stabbed him in the 
midst of his Serai. 

And when to die a death of fire that noble maid 
they bore, 

She only smiled—O’Driscoll’s child—she thought of 
Baltimore. 

The complete poem will be found in the 

edition of Davis’s verse edited by Wallis 

or in ‘A Treasury of Irish Poetry,’ edited 

by Stopford Brooke and T. W. Rolleston, 

p- 121. ALEX. M.A. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


The incident referred to occurs in Thomas 
Davis’s poem ‘The Sack of Baltimore.’ 
I have it in a collection of his poems, songs, 
&c., published by J. Duffy & 


Str THomas BLtoopwortH, Lorp Mayor 
1665-6 (10 S. vii. 409, 454).—Is Sir Thomas 
known to have actually died at Leatherhead? 
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Otherwise it is impossible to reconcile the 
fact of his interment there with his will, 
which, though it does not (as I previously 
remarked) specifically name the burying- 
place, yet directs burial in the parish he 
may die in. Several writers, more or less 
contemporary, state that he “lived and 
died at Camden House, Maiden Lane,”’ 
which would involve interment in St. John 
Zachary’s. On the other hand, the length 
of time which was mentioned at the last 
reference as having elapsed between the 
respective dates of death and interment 
favours the supposition that he was con- 
veyed a distance to be buried. If, there- 
fore, he really died in the City at his town 
residence, and was carried into Surrey to 
his country seat for sepulture, how is the 
non-compliance with the direction contained 
in the will to be accounted for ? 

A briefer, but even more pungent version 
of the story to which G. E. C. alludes is 
given by Allen in the first (1827) volume 
of his history of London. 

McMurray. 


‘Wooptanp Mary’ (10 vi. 347).—If 
the inquirer regarding this old ballad will 
send his or her address to Mrs. Law, 12, 
Albert Terrace, Edinburgh, a copy of it 
will be forwarded. J. Law. 


ZOFFANY’S INDIAN PortRaIts (10 S. vii. 
429).—Quite a number of Zoffany’s portraits 
and conversation pieces (some of them 
unidentified) were shown at the interesting 
Georgian Exhibition held in the White- 
chapel Art Gallery in April of last year. In 
a brief memoir of the painter, given on p. 71 
of the catalogue, it is said that after his 
return to England from Italy, he 
“*set off to India in 1783, and made much money, 
providing the Anglo-Indian nabobs of the time with 
portraits. Some of these still remain in India, but 
many were carried back by their purchasers with 
their rare china and curios to the country houses of 
England, where they are still to be found.” 

One of these imported pictures, lent by Mr. 
Humphry Ward, was shown at the exhibi- 
tion. It was No. 280 in the Lower Gallery, 
and catalogued as ‘Two Children and a 
Dog.’ Zoffany’s portrait of Warren Hastings 
was No. 238 in the same gallery; but 
whether this was painted at home or abroad 
I have no means of determining. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 
Dublin. 


A friend of mine has a large full- 
length Zoffany Indian portrait of a beardless 
man with curious cap, scarlet robe, and 
Eastern arms, while in the background 


Indian architecture is shown, as well as 
some horsemen exercising. It has been long 
wished to find the name of the original of 
the portrait. Rep Cross. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON THE SUFFERINGS 
oF SLAVEs (108. vii. 248).—There is no doubt 
as to the genuineness of the passage in the 
Second Inaugural Address of President 
Lincoln (4 March, 1865), about which Mr. 
MATTISON inquires. Why Mr. Bryce should 
have omitted the passage can be answered 
only by Mr. Bryce himself. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


“ BootuBy (10 S. vii. 405).— 
In The Connoisseur, vol. ii. (1902) p. 37, 
will be found an article by Mr. Algernon 
Graves on the subject of this gentleman, 
illustrated by two portraits of him and one 
of (most probably) Miss Elizabeth Darby, 
all painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Mr. Graves says that the first of the 
portraits of Mr. Boothby was “ among the 
unknown ”’ until just before the date of the 
article in question, and was then in the 
possession of Francois Kleinberger, of Paris. 
It has an inscription on the back: ‘“‘ Charles 
Boothby Scrimshire, Esq., of Tooly Park, 
Leicester, aged 18. 1758.” 

The second portrait of him was painted 
in 1784; and this, as well as the portrait of 
Miss Darby, is in the collection of Lord 
Leconfield at Petworth. Tradition has it 
that he was at one time engaged to her, and 
by his will he bequeathed to her “‘ my three 
half-length pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 
Probably the two at Petworth were pur- 
chased by the Earl of Egremont at the 
sale of ‘‘ Prince’? Boothby’s effects in 
September, 1800, after his death. 

An account of the suicide of ‘ Charles 
Scrimpshire Boothby Clopton, of Clarges 
St., Piccadilly,” is given in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1800, and this confirms Mr. 
READE’s statements as to his family and 
his properties. 

Miss Darby died in 1838, and was buried 
in St. George’s Burial-Ground in the Bays- 
water Road. ALAN STEWART. 


See Jesse’s ‘Life of Beau Brummell,’ 
1854, p. 64 :— 

Civility, my good fellow,’ observed the Beau, 
‘may truly be said to cost nothing: if it does not 
meet with a due return, it at least leaves you in a 
creditable position. My friend Prince Boothby had 
a large fortune left him by an old lady, a perfect 
stranger, simply because he handed her into a 
sedan-chair in the lobby of the Opera.’ ” 


A MS. note in my copy of the above adds 
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that Boothby took the name of Clopton on 
succeeding to the old lady’s estate, and 
continues :-— 

“ He es three fortunes, and finally put an 
end to his life at his house in Clarges Street in July, 
1800. He was brother-in-law to Hugo Meynell.” 

Thomas Raikes (‘ Journal,’ iii. 80) notes 
that Boothby 
“shot himself in his room, because he was tired of 
dressing and undressing, but more, I believe, from 
ruined circumstances.” 

R. L. Moreton. 


“MAREBOAKE”: VIERE” (10 S. vii. 
448).—It is certain that mareboake is a 
spelling of mere-balk, a balk serving as a 
boundary ; see ‘Mere’ in ‘N.E.D.,’ and 
‘ Mearbalk ’ in ‘ E.D.D.’ 

I should guess viere, or rather veare, to be 
the same word as fare, a track. ‘ N.E.D.’ 
has fare, a road, track (obsolete) ; and fare, 
a track of a hare or rabbit (obsolete, except 
in dialects). The ‘E.D.D.’ has: ‘ Fare, a 
footmark, the track, trace of a hare or rabbit. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Merebook, a book describing the meres or 
boundaries. W. D. Macray. 


Mareboake is apparently=‘“* mere-balk,”’ 
boundary ridge left in ploughing. 
Viere is furrow; cf. O.E. fyrh, dat. of 
furh, and veering, id., in Halliwell. 
H: E. 
[W. C. B. refers also to the ‘N.E.D.’ and Halli- 
well.] 


Bunyan AND MILTON GENEALOGIES (10 
8. vii. 329).—A middle-aged man possessed 
of distinct individuality, named John Bun- 
yan, who claimed to be a direct descendant of 
the author of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ was 
in my late father’s employ as a porter from 
1841 until 1855. Those were the days when 
men of that class were accustomed to wear 
what were called “knots” upon their 
shoulders—the better by so doing to bear 
the heavy burdens then usually carried. 
The same kind of knots may still be seen 
in use at Billingsgate. 

My father’s place was at 39, Upper Street, 
Islington, N. In the early forties the 
thoroughfare —i.e., extending from the 
corner of Liverpool (formerly Back) Road, 
so far as Islington Green—was known as 
Hedge Row. It afterwards became High 
Street, but for many years has now been 
incorporated with the Upper Street. 

Our Bunyan was a tinker by trade, and 
asserted that his ancestors had always 
followed the same modest vocation. I 
entertain vivid remembrances of him as 


he was then, a rather short man, p 

of an exceptionally large and intellectual 
head. Rarely wearing a coat, and with 
shirtsleeves turned up to the armpits, he 
was proud of displaying very hairy arms. 
He suffered from a bad impediment in his 
speech, but, for all that, was exceedingly 
fond of reciting, with much dramatic action, 
lengthy quotations from Shakespeare. 
Bunyan resided in a low court (happily now 
swept away) leading out of Essex (then 
the Lower) Road, Islington, exactly opposite 
to Cross Street. It was an alley almost 
entirely inhabited by a rough type of poor 
Irish. The last time I saw him was in the 
middle of the sixties, and I heard that he 
passed away a few years later. 

Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Bat Bearaway ” (10 S. vii. 168, 258). 
—I remember having read in Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘ Principles of Sociology,’ vol. i., 
a paragraph devoted to the superstition 
that associates bats with human souls. 

According to a Chinese work, ‘ Sin-i-pi- 
king,’ after a bat is a hundred years old, it 
is in the habit of inhaling man’s vital essence 
in order to obtain longevity ; and when it 
attains its tercentenary, it is thereby 
enabled to assume human shape and to 
fly about for amusement in the various 
heavens, that is, the Taoist paradise. 

Another Chinese work, ‘ Yu-ming-luh,’ 
by Liu I-King, of the fifth century A.D., gives 
an instance of a diabolical bat carrying 
away human hair. The story runs :— 

“About the beginning of the Tsung dynasty 
(421 a.p.), it happened in the province of pe ee 
that nightly an unknown being came to cut off 
many persons’ hair. Chu Tan, the governor, sayin 
he knew how to discover it, daubed walls with bird. 
lime in good quantity. That evening a bat, as big 
as a cock, was thus caught. Killing the animal, he 
puta stop to the mischief, and, after searching, found 
the locks of several hundred men, which it had 
accumulated under rafters.”—‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 


1703 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


‘*SKRIMSHANDER ” (10 S. vi. 150, 232, 
355, 517).—The surname of Scrimshaw, 
from which this word is said to be derived, 
is certainly a mere variation of Skrymsher. 
A fortnight before his death Dr. Johnson 
wrote to Dr. Vyse, asking for information 
about ‘Charles Scrimshaw,” to whom he 
claimed to be “ very nearly related.” In 
my book on ‘ The Reades of Blackwood Hill 
and Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry ’ I have shown 
that the individual inquired about was 
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Charles Skrymsher (1688-1762), only son of 
Dr. Gerard Skrymsher (1618-1700), of High 
Offiey, Staffs, by Catherine his wife, who was, 
I have given the strongest reasons for 
believing, sister to Michael Johnson. All 
the evidences I collected of the family go 
to prove that Skrymsher was the accepted 
spelling during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and ‘ Scrimshaw ”’— in 
spite of Dr. Johnson—must be considered 
a vulgar corruption. But as the “ great 
lexicographer ” knew so little of his cousin 
as to inquire for him twenty-two years after 
his death, we need not be asked to accept 
his spelling of that cousin’s name. 
ALEYN READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


An Earty LAtIn-ENGLISH-BasQuE Dic- 
TIONARY (10S. iv. 143, 255, 333; vi. 51).— 
Dr. Abbott has continued the study of this 
dictionary in La Revue de Linguistique of 
Paris and the Hermathena of Dublin. 

A handsome edition of the manuscripts 
of J. d’Etcheberri, discovered by Don Julio 
de Urquijo at Zarauz, was published on 
12 Nov., 1906, at the bookshop of M. P. 
Geuthner, 68, Rue Mazarine, Paris. ‘ N. & Q.’ 
is, however, not the best medium for criticiz- 
ing it. It is a valuable contribution to 
Bascology. Epwarp Dopcson. 


Lawyers’ Wits (10 S. vii. 266).—The 
wills of famous lawyers which have come 
before the courts for construction or for 
some other reason include those of Chief 
Baron Thomson, Chief Justice Holt, Chief 
Justice Eyre, Chief Justice Saunders, Baron 
Cleasby, Serjeants Hill and Maynard, Baron 
Wood, Mr. Justice Vaughan, Francis Vesey, 
jun., Mr. Preston and Thomas Braithwaite 
(both conveyancers), Lord Chancellor St. 
Leonards and Lord Chancellor Westbury, 
and, very recently, that of Sir Francis 
Jeune, President of the Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court 
of Justice. STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


According to The Standard of 6 April, 
p- 7, col. 4, the late 


“Lord Davey made his will on a sheet of rough 
foolscap, and omitted to nominate any executors ; 
but this omission was remedied by him in a codicil 
of the same date.” 
Lord Davey was a Lord Justice of Appeal, 
1893-4, and a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary 
from 1894. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“UMBRELLA” (10 S. vii. 267).—An 
earlier use of the word umbrella than that 


Beaumont and Fletcher’s play ‘ Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife’ (circa 1615), Act III. se. i: 
Now you have got a shadow, an wnbrella, 

To keep the scorching world’s opinion 
From your fair credit. 

This is the earliest mention of the word 
that I have been able to find. The subject 
is interesting. Although umbrellas are men- 
tioned so early as in the instance given above, 
and subsequently by Dryden, Swift, and 
other writers of Pope’s period, it is said in 
Haydn’s ‘ Dict. of Dates’ that they were 
first generally used in London by Jonas 
Hanway, who died in 1786, and by John 
Macdonald—in his case “a fine silk um- 
brella which he brought from Spain (1778).” 
I am pretty sure, however, that Sydney 
Smith (1771-1845) somewhere mentions, 
among the many changes for the better in 
his own lifetime, the fact that umbrellas, 
from being scarce, had become common, 
thus putting the period of their general use 
still later. 


SrurMyY or Esturmy Famity (10 S. vii. 
209, 312).—For pedigrees of this family see 
Hoare’s * History of Wiltshire,’ vol. i. pt. i. 
p- 117; Foster’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire,’ 
pp- 177 and 196; and Morant’s ‘ History of 
Essex,’ vol. i. p. 265. 
Cuas. Hartt Crovucu. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Court Leet: Manor Court (10 S. vii. 
327, 377).—In the manor of Old Paris 
Garden, Southwark, a Customary Court 
(designated a Court Baron) is held twice a 
year for the copyhold portion of the manor, 
with special courts at intervals, at which 
surrenders and grants are duly made per 
virgam, the ebony rod used bearing the date 
1697. It is needless to point out that the 
criminal jurisdiction of the Court Leet has 
long ceased to exist, although a court so 
called exists in many localities, at which 
officers are elected to more or less sinecure 
offices, and convivialities are indulged in. 
The Manorial Society (1, Mitre Court Build- 
ings, Temple, E.C.) has for one of its objects 
the collection of information relating to 
surviving manorial jurisdictions. It is hoped 
that local antiquaries will assist the Society 
by reporting any such survivals in their 
respective localities. 

NATHANIEL J. HONE. 

3, Clarence Road, Kew Gardens. 


“ Jommox “ Wupcet”: “ Wompus” 
(10 S. vii. 447)—Your American corre- 
spondent will find in Halliwell’s dictionary 


quoted by Mr. Jarratr (1684) occurs in 


a more closely related word for “ wudget’ 
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than the verb “ wuddle.” “‘ Wodge” is 

given as an old Warwickshire word=lump, 

quantity of anything stuffed together. 

This may have taken the Romance diminu- 

tive suffix -et, as did ‘‘ smock,” fee. 
~ Pi ke 


West’s PictuRE OF THE DEATH OF 
GENERAL WOLFE (10 S. v. 409, 451, 518; 
vi. 113, 154, 173).—Although it is rather 
late in the day, H. G. L. may like to have 
the following reference I came across a few 
days ago in the Northampton Public Library, 
in going through the file of The Northampton 
Mercury for 1824. It occurs in the issue of 
27 March (Saturday) :— 

“Lately at Aberdeen James Moir, aged 101. He 
was brother-in-law to the veteran M‘Dougal, who 
supported General Wolfe, after he received his 
mortal wound on the plains of Quebec. The wife 
of James Moir was buried on Sunday last, aged 81; 
and her husband died within an hour after she had 
been laid in the grave.” 


I may add that the Northampton Public 


Library has a very fine series of the above 
journal ; "and at the same time I should like 
to thank Mr. Henry Lereuton for his kind 
reply at the last reference. 
CHas. Hatt Crovucn. 
5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


‘Rock oF AGES’: GLADSTONE’S LATIN 
Version (10 S. vii. 369, 458).—In the year 
1888 Gladstone very kindly sent me a copy 
of his Latin translation of the ‘ Rock of 

es. It is in his own handwriting, and 
the last line of the second stanza is written : 

Salva Tu, Salvator unus. 
SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 

47, Connaught Street, Hyde Park, W. 


Sr. Devereux: St. Dusricius (10S. vii. 
327, 418).—See also 5 S. vii. 389, 432; viii. 
278; 6S. vi. 149, 293, 496; vii. 281; and 
‘Calendar of Papal Registers,’ ‘ Petitions,’ 
i. at p. 434, and ‘ Papal Letters,’ iii., at 
p. 403. If the parish of St. Dubricius or 
Dibrucius, in the diocese of Hereford, men- 
tioned in the ‘ Papal Registers,’ is not the 
parish now called St. Devereux, what 
parish is it ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BELL* Inscriptions AT SrRESA (10 S. vi. 
465; vii. 55, 436).—I imagine that Mr. 
Pickrorp will find an earlier source of the 
citation in Genesis xlix. 9. When I was a 
lad, I was shown a small collection of ancient 
Hebrew coins by my father, whereon the 
denotive sign or emblem was a lion couchant 
stamped on the reverse. I have no doubt 
all public documents in those times had such 
seals attached. M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


HERALDS: THEIR ANOINTING (10 S. vii. 
448).—Let me refer to ‘ Marmion,’ canto iv. 
stanzas Vi., vii., viii., for a vivid description 
of the dress of the herald Lord Lyon King of 
Arms, the date being 1513 :— 

Whom royal James himself had crown’d, 
And on his temples placed the round 
Of Scotland’s ancient diadem ; 
And wet his brow with hallow’d wine, 
And on his finger given to shine 
The emblematic gem. 
And also to Note I., p. 395 in my copy of 
‘Marmion,’ 1855, which is beautifully illus- 
trated by John Gilbert and Birket Foster. 

If reference is made to either Burke’s 
‘Peerage’ or ‘Landed Gentry,’ on the 
title-page will be found a small wood engrav- 
ing representing the arms of Sir Bernard 
Burke, Ulster King of Arms, surmounted by 
a coronet of oak leaves, and round the circle 
VLSTER REX ARMOR TOTIVS HIBERNI. 
Boutell gives the herald’s crown as 


“a golden circlet, from which rise sixteen oak 
leaves, nine of which appear in representations, and 
the circlet charged with the words, ‘Miserere mei 
Deus, secundum magnam misericordiam tuam.’” 
JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Istes Famity (10 S. vii. 450).—See 97S. 
ix. 332 for John Iles, of Hanwell, Middlesex. 

Pedigree of Godfrey, vol. vi. Arch. Cant., 
states that Thomas Godfrey married (second 
wife) Sara, “ fil: Tho: Iles de Leedes in com. 
Ebor.” Berry’s ‘Kentish Genealogies,’ 
p- 146, says Sarah, dau. of Thomas Isles 
of Hammersmith. Mrs. Godfrey was the 
mother of Sir Edmond Berry Godfrey, 
murdered 1678. 

Arch. Cant., vol. xviii. p. 32, has Thomas 
Tles, 1594, notary public. 

May not Iles, Isles, and Eyles have the 
same derivation ? 

According to 5 S. viii. 387, John Iles 
married Elizabeth, dau. of John Brassey, 
Hertford. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


BUTCHERS EXEMPTED FROM JURIES (10 S. 
vii. 449).—It used to be a popular belief 
that butchers and surgeons were exempted 
from serving on juries, on the ground that 
their trade or profession rendered them cruel. 
As a matter of fact, physicians and surgeons 
are exempt by statute (Jury Act, 1870) if 
actually practising. So far as I am aware, 
there never was, nor is there now, any 
statutory exemption for butchers. 
A. CoLLINGwoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The History of the Squares of London, Topographical 
and Historical, "By C. Beresford Chancellor. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Mr. CHANCELLOR has given us in this work a valu- 
able addition to the literary and_ topographical 
history of London, and it should find a place in 
every reference library. Virtually all the resi- 
dential squares are dealt with. One is surprised to 
find that, with the exception of those in the City, 
the great majority are of recent date—that is, not 
earlier than the eighteenth century. 

The book opens with an account of Berkeley 
Square, which is one of the oldest_and most im- 
portant, and contains Lansdowne House, which, 
with its grounds, occupies the whole of the south 
side. The house as is well known, is full of the 
choicest art treasures, collected by the ever-to-be- 
remembered, third Marquis, who claimed _brother- 
hood with all literary men and artists. We have 
ourselves known instances of his unostentatious 
benevolence ; and when he saw an original poem in 
a paper, he would make inquiries as to the needs of 
the writer, and a cheque for a hundred pounds 
would be sent quietly to gladden the poet’s heart. 
The Atheneum in its obituary notice on the 7th of 
February, 1863, said that “‘of living men of letters 
it would not be easy to name a singlé one of emi- 
nence who has not lost in him a personal friend.” 
It was at No. 45 that Lord Clive ended his brilliant 
career on the 22nd of November, 1774. At No. 10 
another Indian hero, Lord Clyde, died; and next 
door, No. 11, was occupied by Horace Walpole. 

The next square noticed is one of the oldest— 
Grosvenor Square. This dates as far back as 1695. 
It was here the rebel citizens, in 1641, on the 
approach of Charles after —_—, threw up a 
mi long known as Oliver’s Mount, from which 
the present Mount Street takes its name, Lord 
Chesterfield resided in the square from 1733 to 1750, 
and it was here that Dr. Johnson addressed to him 
his celebrated letter :_‘*Seven years, my Lord, have 
now passed, since I waited in your outward 
rooms or was repulsed from your door.” On the 
10th of June, 1777, the Neapolitan Ambassador was 
attacked by footpads, who robbed him of his money 
and watch. Grosvenor Square was the last to be 
lighted by gas, and this not until 1839. nae 

Cavendish Square early gained the reputation it 
still maintains as a residence for physicians. The 
fashionable Matthew Baillie resided here in 1804. 
He attended the poet Moore; also Rogers, who, 
writing to his brother poet at the end of 1809, says: 
“Bile and Baillie have been my only companions. 
The square is no longer an artistic centre, but at 
one time its residents included John Wootton, 
Martin Shee, Francis Cotes, and the great painter 
Romney, whose house is the subject of interesting 
communications in our present issue. ; 

Hanover Square at the time it was built was 
quite suburban, and Pennant remembered the 
neighbouring Oxford Road as being eastward from 
this spot, as far as High Street, St. Giles’s, only a 
few isolated houses on its northern side. Among 
its past inhabitants was, at No. 23, Lord Palmer- 


, the father of the famous Prime Minister. 
The Peed house also had another illustrious occu- 
pant, the Duchess of Brunswick. No. 17 (formerly 


15) had, it is said, a well-known occupier in the 
person of Mrs. Jordan. 

St. James’s Square, with its five acres, contains 
fewer houses than any other square of a similar 
size; it dates from the time of Charles II. In 
Panton Square, in 1762, while the Ambassador 
from Morocco was residing there, ‘‘one of his 
attendants happened to displease him; he had him 
brought up to the garret, and there sliced his head 
off.” The Portman property contains no fewer than 
five squares, the largest being Portman Square, the 
most important house in which is Montagu House, 
built by the celebrated Mrs. Montagu, now the 
residence of Viscount Portman. At i 15 resides 
the Duchess of Fife, to whom Mr. Chancellor dedi- 
cates his book, as the only member of the royal 
family residing in one of the squares of London. 
As regards Leicester Square, with the possible 
exception of Reynolds’s old house, there is not a 
single building but has been rebuilt. Old Leicester 
House pins ins the centre of the present square, 
and its gardens extended to Gerrard Street, where 
Dryden lived, and the street has now become the 
home of the publishers of this book. There is an 
illustration showing Wyld’s great globe, which 
was built up in the centre of the square, and 
opened in 1851. The sphere was 65 ft. in 
diameter, the scale being ten miles to an inch 
horizontal, and one mile to an inch vertical. The 
earth’s surface was figured on the inside instead of 
the outside of a sphere. Prof. Hunt, in describin 
this vast model in V'he Athenwum of the 8th o' 
March, 1851, said: ‘‘ The observer is at once struck 
with the distribution of land and water. He sees 
the great oceans occupying nearly 150,000,000 square 
miles; while the old and new continents and all 
the islands are estimated at but 60,000,000 square 
miles.” There was in the building a mineral collec- 
tion, to which was added the great gold nugget 
from Ballarat. This was melted and sold by 
Messrs. Haggard & Pixley, bullion brokers, for 
5,532/. Its weight before melting was 1,615 ounces, 
and it yielded 1,319 ounces of tine gold. Reference 
is made to a striking incident in connexion with the 
square. Londoners woke on the 17th of October, 
1866, to find that the statue of King George had had 
the horse painted white with black spots, a fool’s 
cap being placed on the King’s head, and a broom- 
stick against his shoulder. r. Chancellor natur- 
ally attributes this act to some ‘‘idle persons, with 
more time on their hands than wit in their heads.” 
As it happens, the chief mover who accomplished 
this was a well-known man of considerable wit and 
brains who was largely associated with the square, 
his object being to call public attention to its 
disgraceful condition. 

We can follow Mr. Chancellor’s pleasant per- 
ambulations to three more squares only: Vincent 
Square, now the home of the Royal Horticultural 
Society; Lorrimore Square, which possesses @ 
church where the tirst Harvest Festival was held; 
and St. George’s Square, where No. 40 should have 
been mentioned as the residence of our founder, 
and the house in which he died. 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Chancellor on 
having produced this most useful work, its illustra- 
tions adding greatly to its charm. We like the 
book all the more for the modesty with which the 
author — the result of much labour forth, as 
well as for the generous acknowledgment he renders 
to all who have helped him. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


Mr. Tuomas Baker’s June Catalogue (511) con- 
tains English and foreign theology, also genera 
literature. The former comprises the great London 
Polyglott, a clean specimen, probably a subscrip- 
tion copy, 18/. 18s.; Darling’s * Cyclopedia Biblio- 
graphica,’ 15s. (gives a full list of the contents of 
the works of the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers 
of all periods); Digby’s ‘ Mores Catholici,’ 1/. 15s., 
and a a & copy, 3/. 18s.; Drexelius’s ‘Opera 
Varia,’ vols., 12mo, 1/. 10s.; the facsimile of 
the author’s MS. (1822) of ‘The Christian Year,’ 
1/. 4s. (suppressed immediately upon its publica- 
tion) ; ‘‘ Library of the Fathers,” Oxford, 1838-81, 
48 vols., 8/. 8s.; and Palmer’s ‘ Russian Church,’ 
6 vols., 2/. 2s. Under Teresa is ‘The Flamin 
Heart; or, the Life of the Glorious St. Teresa, 
Antwerp, 1642, old black morocco with one 
brass clasp, 1/. 15s. One of the rarest hymnals of 
the Christian church is Colenso’s ‘Psalms an 
Hymns for the Cathedral Church of St. Peters’s, 
Maritzburg,’ 32mo, calf, 1/7. 5s. This also was sup- 
pressed. ‘The general portion of the catalogue in- 
cludes Charles Knight’s ‘London,’ 6 vols., 15s.; 
Latham’s edition of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 4 vols, 
4to, 16s.; Burke’s ‘Colonial Gentry,’ 12s. 6d.; and 
Skeat’s ‘ Malay Magic,’ 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford, has in his June list 
under Art Boydell’s “Celebrated Persons,’ 1811, 
6/. 6s.; Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy,’ 1864-85, 20/.; Foster’s ‘Miniature 
Painters,’ 4/. 4s.; Fulleylove’s ‘Holy Land,’ 2/. 2s.; 
‘Turner and Ruskin,’ by Wedmore, 12/.; Rayet’s 
‘Monuments de lArt,’ 4/. 4s.; and Visconti’s 
Ancienne,’ 6/.; and Williamson’s 
‘Portrait Miniatures,’ 97. 9s. The general portion 
includes Folk-lore Society's Publications, 1878-91, 
8/. 83.; J. A. Symonds’s ‘The Renaissance in Italy,’ 
18/.; Scott’s Novels, Abbotsford Edition, 1842, 7/.; 
‘Roxburghe Ballads,’ with notes by York Powell, 
vol. vi., 17s. Shakespeare, Payne Collier’s edition, 
ll. 12s. Collier’s ‘Dramatic Poetry,’ 3 vols., 1/. 1s.; 
Daniel’s Works, 5 vols., 3/. 3s.; Spenser Society, 

. 3s; and Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, folio, 
1686, 2/. 5s. There is an interesting list under 
Music. 

All Cruikshank collectors should procure Mr. 
Francis Edwards’s Catalogue of Cruikshank Books, 
Drawings, Prints, nearly all from Dr. Truman’s 
famous collection, as it forms a most interesting 
record. We need only note a complete set of the 
13 vols. of Annals of Sporting, 60/.; ‘ Life in Paris,’ 
211.; Bentley’s Miscellany, all the plates, 20/.; ‘John 
Gilpin,’ 1. 1s.; Pierce Egan, 26/.; ‘Oliver Twist,’ 
6/.; ‘Grimm’s Stories,’ .3 ‘Life of Napoleon,’ 
20/.; ‘Annals of Gallantry,’ 28/.; V’he Scourge, 221.; 
and ‘My Sketch Book,’ 147. The original draw- 
ings include two for ‘Whom to Marry,’ viz., ‘The 
Declaration’ and ‘The Wedding,’ 10/. each; the 
in ‘Sir Archibald,’ 10/.; 

rawings on Wood, a collection, 42/.; and the 
original etched plate of ‘The Battle of Waterloo,’ 
coloured _ by Cruikshank as instructions to 
the aquatinter, 25. Dr. Truman considered this 
to be the most valuable plate in his collection. 
These are not a quarter of the treasures in the 
catalogue. We should like a Carnegie cheque to 
relieve Mr. Francis Edwards of some of them. 

Mr. William Glaisher’s List 353 is full of re- 
mainder bargains. We note ‘Picturesque Austra- 
lasia,’ 4 vols., 4to, 10s. 6d.; Moncure Conway’s 


‘Autobiography,’ 2 vols., 6s.; the Astolat Milton 
12s.; ‘James Orrock, Painter, Connoisseur, and 


1 | Collector,’ 2/. 17s. 6d.; Styan’s ‘Sepulchral Cross- 


Slabs,’ 1s. 6d.; Taunton’s ‘Jesuits in England,’ 4s. ;; 
Vivian’s ‘The Servian Tragedy,’ 24 plates, 2s. : 
Willcocks’s ‘From Kabul to Zenand’ 5s.; and 
Newman’s ‘ Butterflies,’ 9s. 

Mr. George Gregory’s Bath Book Catalogue 1 
contains Britton’s ‘Cathedral Anti ities,’ 
Magazine, 1792-1800, 3/. Gay’s. 
‘Fables,’ Stockdale’s edition, 3/. 10s.; Hogarth,. 
1806, 6/.; Holbein, 84 plates printed in colours,. 
1812, 11/.; Hume’s ‘England,’ Bowyer’s edition,. 
10 vols., imperial folio, 1806, 10/. (published at 120/.); 
‘Leighton’s Drawings,’ with preface by Cockerell, 
ll. 4s.; Loudon’s ‘Arboretum,’ 8 vols., 3/. 15s. 
Picart’s ‘Coutumes Religieuses,’ 3/. 10s.; and. 
Roberts’s ‘Holy Land,’ 10/. 10s. (cost 120/.). A 
magnificent set of Strutt’s Works, 9 vols., royal’ 


d | 4to, in olive morocco, 1774-1842, is priced 30/.; and 


a complete set of an original edition of Punch to 
December, 1906, 131 vols., 33/. Mr. Gregory makes. 
a speciality of Punch, and has a large room devoted 
entirely to it, so those desirous of completing their 
sets should apply to him. 

Mr. James Gunn’s Catalogue 88 comprises all 
classes of literature. There are also engravings 
these including Turner’s ‘ Line-Fishing off Margate,” 
1/7. ; and ‘ Eddystone Lighthouse,’ 1/7. Under London 
are Bowles’s ‘View of Grosvenor Square,’ 1735, 
12s, 6d.; and his. ‘Westminster Abbey,’ 1740, 5s.; 
and Vertue’s ‘ View of the Charity Children in the: 
Strand, 7th July, 1713,’ 1/. 5s. ‘Mrs. Pope,’ en- 
ago by Ridley from an original miniature by 

r. Pope, 1798, is 4/. 10s. 

Mr. William Hitchman sends from Bristol his: 
Catalogue 48, which contains a set of Z'’he Con- 
noisseur, 17 vols., 4s.; a fine set of Prescott, 
12 vols., half calf, 47. 10s.; Burton’s ‘ Arabiam 
Nights,’ 5/. 5s. ; Chaffers’s ‘ Hall-Marks,’ 16s. 6d. 5 
‘Church Bells,’ 5s.; Joseph Knight’s 
‘Life of Garrick,’ 3s. 6d.; Foster’s ‘Men at the 
Bar,’ 12s. 6d. ; General Maurice’s ‘ Franco-German 
War,’ 10s. 6d. ; ag Hunt’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 
edited by Ingpen, 10s. 6d. ; Jesse’s ‘ Beau Teuemnell”’ 
40 portraits in colour, 1/7. 15s.;, Morris’s ‘ British 
Birds,’ 4/. 10s. ; Pope’s Works, Elwin and Cour- 
thope’s edition, 10 vols., fine unopened copy, 2/. 2s. ;: 
Way’s ‘ Reliques of Old London,’ 15s. ; arwick 
Castle,’ by the Countess of Warwick, 13s. 6d. ;: 
Wordsworth, Prof. Knight’s edition, 8 vols., un- 
2 copy, 18s. ; and Henderson’s ‘ Mary, Queen 
of Scots,’ 96 illustrations on art paper, 10s 

Messrs. ham T. Juckes & Co., of Birmingham, 
have in their List 180 Alken’s ‘Life in London,” 
rerrercmmang | bound, full calf, 1822-3, 67. 6s.; King’s. 
‘Antique Gems,’ 1/. 5s.; Beaumont and Fletcher, 
folio, 1679, 2/7. 2s.; Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ folio, 1610, 
ll.; Dickens’s ‘Child’s History of England,’ first 
edition, 1/. 15s.; first edition of ‘The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,’ 1858, 2/. 2s.; Lecky’s ‘ History 
of England,’ 8 vols., 4/7. 4s.; a series of caricatures: 
of monks, 34 plates, 1/. 15s.; ‘The Cries of New 
York,’ 1846, 2/. 10s.; Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm of 
London,’ 1904, 1/. 15s.; and Bentley’s Miscellany, 
1837-50, 57. 10s. 

Messrs. J. & J. Leighton send us Part XII. of 
their great catalogue of Early Printed and other 
Interesting Books, Manuscripts, Fine Bindings, &c. 
This part contains 175 well executed illustrations, 
most of them being remarkably quaint. The first. 
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item is the editio princeps of Boccaccio’s wonderful 
book ‘ De Claris Mulieribus,’ Ulm, J. Zainer, 1473, 
160/. This has the curious cut of the accouche- 
ment of Pope Joan. Dibdin describes the book as 
containing ‘some of the most curious and divert- 
ing woodcuts in the earlier annals of the arts of 
printing and engraving.” There are also copies 
of the ‘Decameron.’ Among items under Boni- 
facius VIII. is a manuscript on vellum, ‘Liber 
Sextus Decretalium cum Apparatu Domini Johan- 
nis (Andree) Monachi.’ This has four small minia- 
tures and nearly 1,200 illuminated initials. The 
miniature on the front page is important as repre- 
senting Boniface wearing the Papal crown with 
only one coronet: the colour is red. The Rev. J. 
Woodward says (‘Eccles. Heraldry,’ p. 151): 


“There is much uncertainty as to the time when 


the coronets were added to the infula, the simple | 3 


mitre of the Bishops of Rome. The usual account 
is that the first was sent to Rome by Clovis, King 
of the Franks; the second added by Pope Boni- 
face VIII and the third either by Bene- 
dict XIII. or Urban V. I recently remarked that 
on the tomb of Pope Boniface in the basilica of 
$. John Lateran the tiara has but one coronet. This 
is, so far as I am aware, the first appearance of it 
in connexion with the Papal arms.” We would 
gladly linger over this most *nteresting catalogue, 
and if space allowed, we should describe many 
more ; but readers must get the catalogue for them- 
selves. We will mention further only ‘The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ 12mo, blue morocco, 1 
the extremely rare sop, 1485, 155/.; the_ first 
Aldine edition of Horace, 1544-5, 30/.; Malory’s 
‘King Arthur,’ the extremely rare edition of 
‘Thomas East, n.d. (c. 1570), 967 (only two or three 
perfect copies known); and a remarkable MS. of 
the Arthurian romances in 4 vols., including the 
‘Lancelot’ proper, the ‘Quest of the Holy Grail,’ 
and the ‘ Mort d’Arthur.’ Therejare 45 fine minia- 
tures and the coat of arms of tlle original owner. 
The size is large folio, bound in eighteenth-century 
French red morocco, and the price is 600/. 


Mr. S. M. Mason, of Carlisle, has in his Cata- 
logue 6 Alison’s ‘History of Europe,’ 20 vols., 2/. 5s.; 
Boulton’s ‘Amusements of Old London,’ 16s.; the 
first edition of ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ 3 vols., 1813, 
2], 12s. 6d.; Bewick’s ‘Birds’ and ‘ Hsop,’ 3 vols., 
1820-26, 2/. 7s. 6d.; Froude’s ‘Carlyle,’ 4 vols., 
21. 2s.; ‘Court Memoirs,’ English Grolier Society, 
-20 vols., 8/. 5s.; first edition of Defoe’s ‘ True-Born 
Englishman,’ 1700, 12/. 10s.; Surtees’s ‘Durham,’ 
4 vols., folio, 1816-40, 197. 5s.; Green’s ‘Short His- 
tory,’ 4 vols., edited by Mrs. Green and Kate Nor- 
gate, ll. 17s. 6d.; Grote’s Works, 13 vols., full calf, 
achoice set, 14/. 14s.; Horsley’s ‘Britannia Romana,’ 
folio, 1732, 7/. 10s.; Kenny Meadows’s ‘ Heads of 
the People,’ first edition, 2/. 5s.; ‘The Newgate 
Calendar,’ 4 vols., 1824-6, 3/. 5s.; Macculloch’s 
“Highlands of Scotland,’ 1824, 3/. 7s. 6d.; Waverley 
Novels, Centenary Edition, 25 vols., 1871, 5/. 10s.; 
Neale’s ‘Westminster Abbey,’ 2 vols., royal 4to, 
ll. 5s.; Fielding, Constable’s Library Edition, 
12 vols., 2/. 15s.; and Thackeray, plates by Doyle 
and Du Maurier, 24 vols., 127. 10s. 


Mr. E. Menken’s Circular 178 contains James I.’s 
version of the Book of Common Prayer, 2/. 5s. 
devidently issued immediately after James’s death, 
before the edition of 1625 was ready, as the two 
leaves in the Litany containing the prayers for the 
King and Queen are cancelled, and those for Charles 


inserted); the first French edition of ‘ Evelina,’ 
Paris, 1779, 2/. 2s.; and Hilton’s three vleuan ae 
chronograms, 2/. 10s. (the number of works noticed 
amounts to 14,000). A complete set of the Portfolio 
monographs is 13/. 13s.; and Jesse’s ‘English His- 
torical Memoirs,’ 30 vols., 1900, 12/. 12s. There are 
a number of histories of guilds ; also collections of 
poetry, and coloured children’s 
-40. 


Mr. G. A. Poynder sends from Reading his 
List 44, which contains a genuine first edition of 
Bacon’s ‘ Advancement ot Learning,’ 1605, 20/. ; first 
edition of Burney’s ‘ Wanderer,’ 1814, 4/. 12s. 6d. ; 
Cuvier’s * Animal Kingdom,’ 16 vols., royal 8vo., 
1827-35, 7/. 7s.; Dawkins’s ‘Cave-Hunting,’ 1874, 
2/. 108.; a fine copy of Humphreys’s edition of 
Froissart, 1844, 5/. 17s. 6d.; Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 
- 158.; and_ Microscopical Society’s Quarterly 
Journal, 1853-78, 18/. There are interesting 
items under America, Botany, India, &e. 


Mr. Thomas Thorp sends also from Reading his 
Catalogue 174. It contains Boydell’s ‘ Theses at 
its 76 beautiful coloured plates, 2 vols., large folio, 
12/, 12s.; also Boydell’s ‘Shakespeare,’ large-type 
edition, 9 vols., folio, 8/. 8s. Other items include 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 7'imes edition, 
without revolving case, 16/. ; first edition of Mill's 
‘ Subjection of omen,’ 1869, 12s ; Chalmers’s 

Shakespeare,’ 8 vols., in full polished calf, 1856, 
2/. 6s, 6d. ; and Rabelais, Bohn’s suppressed edition, 
1849, 15s. There are interesting Civil War tracts. 
A mezzotint portrait of Charles Dundas, M.P., 
engraved by William Say, 1823, is 2/. 2s. Say was 
the first to use steel as a substitute for copper in 
the mezzotint process. Mr. Thorp has made a 
collection of books relating to the South African 
War and the Russo-Japanese War, in all 140 vols. 
The price of this is 13/. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

F. F. K. (‘‘Glencoe Massacre”).—See Mr. Fyn- 
MoRE’s note at 10 S. vii. 287 and the authorities 
mentioned therein. 


G. M. H. P., Foochow (“Woman suckling her 
).—This story is See 

e interesting communications at 10 S. iv. 353, : 
v. 31, 132, 453; vi. 172. saneoy: 

C. P. Ancient Order of Foresters ”).—Merely a 
fanciful description, similar to the Royal Ante- 
diluvian Order of Buffaloes, Ancient Druids, &c. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be add 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and ls at 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
co, the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
e, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (JULY). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

HALIL HALID._THE CRESCENT VERSUS THE 
CROSS. 8vo, cloth, pp. 240, 5s. net. 

*.* A criticism of some as _ of the Christian civiliza- 
tion from an Islamic standpoint. 

WHISH (C. W.).—THE ANCIENT WORLD. A 
Historical Sketch, with comparative Chart of Principal 
Events. Being Vol. II. of Reflections on some Leading 
Facts and Ideas of History, their Meaning and Interest. 
With Special Chapter on the Bible Lands. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xlvii 345, 58. 


LUZAC & CO, 
Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 
46. GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, =< 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. uow has Sele 
Agency for Sale of the Proceedings of this Society. Lists 
Prices and Parts free on application. 

REMAINDERS AND OTHER BOOKS, bell's 
Australian Birds, Charlevoix's New France, Hamel’s C 
Hamilton, Feret’s Fulham, History of the Fami 

MacColl’s Nineteenth Art, &. 

MIEETARY CATALOGUE. Part I., 96 pp., containing Items on the 
Art of War, ee Military, History; Regimental Records, and 
Military Biography. 

CRUIKSHANK 500 Items, Books, Drawin 
Prints of George, Robert, Isaac, and J. R. Cruikshank, 

Caricatures of Gillray, Woodward, &c. 


and 
a few 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, No. 291, 32 pp. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


BARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYERS. 
Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 
80 per cent. below the Original Prices. 


LARGEST AND BEST STOCK OF SECOND-HAND 
AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 


WRITE FOR OUR JULY CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


THOMAS BAKER, 
Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 


72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Kccle- 
siastical Mal and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 
application. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. 


| 


| or Modern, 

New or Full to a.p. 2000. 

| of Contents. Revised by WORMA 
| ice 5a. 


FOR SALE. 
PROF. AUGUSTUS DE ORGANS BOOK 
OF ALMANA 


With an Index of Reference, by which ny pre may be found 
for every Lai whether in Old Style or New, from any Epoch, Ancient 
to a.p. 2000. With means of of finding the Day of an rth 
foon from B.c, 2000 Edicion, = 


net. 
The Tedexes have been tested afresh throughout for this Edition ; 
and, while as little alteration as possible has been made in the 
book, obsolete data have been cut away from the plates, and 
New Tables of Cambridge, Oxford, and Law Terms have been 


| antes by which the beginning or end of these can readily be 


| fow 


“The whole Almanac for any year required can be placed open 
before the reader, b; 


pei 
yy one reference to an index, without any 
calculations whatever. 


MACMILLAN & BOWES, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
OF WORKS ON 
ARCHAOLOGY, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, FOLK-LORE, GENEALOGY, 
HERALDRY, LEGENDS, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, 
NUMISMATICS, PHILOLOGY, &e., IS 


JUST ISSUED, 
And will be sent gratis and post free on application. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, 


Wholesale, Retail, and Export Booksellers, 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


PALL MALL, S.W. 


(CarLtton Hore. 


Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND M88. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 
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SELECT 


LIST OF 


BOOKS ON GARDENING 


TO BE OBTAINED AT THE 
‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE’ OFFICE from H. G. COVE, Publisher, | 


Prices Quoted are in all cases Post Free. 


ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and 
Amateur Botanists. By Dr. JOLIUS HOFF- 
MAN. Translated by K, 8. BARTON (Mrs. A. 
GRPP). With 40 Plates, containing 250 
Coloured Figures from Water-Colour Sketches 
by HERMANN FRIKSE. 8vo, 7s. 10d. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GAR- 
DENS. By W. ROBINSON. Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. ild. 


BAMBOO GARDEN, THE. By 
LORD REDESDALE. Illustrated by ALFRED 
PARSONS, 8vo, 10s. 10d. 


BOTANY, A TEXT - BOOK OF. 
By Dr. E. STRASBURGER. Translated by 
H.C. PORTER, Pb.D. Revised. Fifth Edition, 
686 Illustrations. 18s. 5d. 


BOTANY, A YEAR'S. Adapted to 
Home and School Use. By FRANCES A. 
KITCHENER. With 195 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 3d. 


BOTANY, THE TREASURY OF. 
Edited by J. LINDLEY, M.D. F.R.8., and T. 
MOORE, F.L.8. With 20 Steel Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. Two Parts. Fcap. 8vo, 
12s. 5d. 


CACTUS CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS: being Descriptions of the various 
Cactuses grown in this Country. By 
WATSON, Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. New Kdition. Profusely 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN, 
THE. An Illustrated Dictionary of all the 
Plants Used, and Directions for their Culture 
and Arrangement. By W. ROBINSON. With 
pumerous illustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. 6d. 
Also 2 vols. half-morocco, 248. 7d. ; 1 vol. half. 
morocco, 21s. 7d. 

FLORA, BRITISH, HANDBOOK OF 
THE. By GEO. BENTHAM. Revised by 
Sir JOSEPH HOOKER. Seventh Edition. 
98. 4d, 


FLORA, BRITISH, ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE. By W. H. FITCH and 
W. G. SMITH. 1,315 Wood Engravings, § 
Revised and Enlarged. 9s. 3d. 


FORCING BOOK, THE. By Prof. 
L. H. BaILKY. Globe 8vo, 4s. 4d. 


FORESTRY, A MANUAL OF. 
WM. SCHLICH, Ph.D. C.1.E. 

Vol. I, THE UTILITY OF FORESTS, AND 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 

II, THE FORMATION AND TENDING | 
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